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ESP Projection: Spontaneous Cases and the 


Experimental Method 


HORNELL HART! 


Preliminary Definitions 


In the following report,? certain terms will be used in technical 
senses, and they must therefore be defined accurately in order to 
avoid misunderstanding. 


ESP projection is defined as taking place whenever the following 
three conditions are fulfilled: (1) that an observer acquires extra- 
sensory information such as he might have acquired if his sense 
organs had been located, at that time, at a position (L); (2) that 
L, at the time of acquiring this information, was outside the 
observer’s physical body; and (3) that during the period of observa- 
tion, the observer experienced consistent orientation to the out-of- 
the-body location. 


1 This paper was written in 1953 when Professor Hart of Duke University was 
Chairman of the Committee on Spontaneous Cases of the American Society for 
Psychical Research.—Ed. 

2 Members of the Committee have been exceedingly helpful in offering con- 
structive criticisms of documents submitted by the Chairman, but they cannot be 
held responsible for conclusions reached in this final report. 


3 For a definition of ESP projection in evidential terms, see p. 135. 
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The projected body is a term which will be used to refer to any 
structure recognizably like the individual’s physical body, from 
within which he finds himself veridically observing or operating, or 
which is perceived veridically as an apparition.‘ 


ESP projectionist is a term which will be used to refer to any 
observer-operator who undergoes ESP projection. 

Projection of viewpoint is a term which includes both veridical 
<SP projection and imaginative experiences in which people visualize 


themselves as observing and operating outside of or away from 
their physical bodies. 


Out-of-the-body experiences is an informal term, used to include 
ESP projection and ESP travel, without rigorous insistence upon 
veridicality. 


Traveling clairvoyance is a term which has been used by psychical 
researchers in the past to refer to ESP travel, but generally without 
rigorous definition. 


The Pilot Studies 


The first project conducted by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Spontaneous Cases was the submission of certain questions about 
psychical experiences to representative samples of Duke sociology 
students. The questions were embodied in some class experiments 
related to operational sociology, and were not preceded by any 
announcements, statements, or explanations relating to psychical 
matters. The answers shed light upon the frequencies with which 


college students believe themselves to have had the following types 
of psychical experiences. 


Shared Dreams. The question was asked: “Have you ever found 
that you and some other person dreamed of each other on the same 


4 The term projected body is related to, but must be distinguished from, such 
terms as the following. (1) The apparitional body may tentatively be regarded 
as the projected body, perceived by some other, physically embodied, person. 
(2) The human double is a term sometimes used to designate the projected body, 
but it might be taken as referring to that special type of case in which a person, 
while physically embodied, purportedly perceives his own projected body; more- 
over, the term double emphasizes the similarity between the physical and the 
projected body—perhaps to the neglect of the basic differences. (3) The term 
astral body is the one used in much of the occult literature: it is excluded from 
the present report (except in quotes) in order to avoid prejudging various 
questions as to the characteristics and capacities of the projected body. (4) The 
term soul has been used in religious literature, and appears to the present 
writer to refer (presumably) to phenomena closely related to ESP projection; 
but to adopt the term here would be to seem to assume the religious beliefs 
usually associated with it, and our approach must be unprejudiced and inductive. 
(5) The term spiritual body is also used frequently in referring to the projected 


body, but it is avoided here (except in quotes) for somewhat the same reasons 
as apply to the term soul. 
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night, and that the dreams were so similar that it seemed unlikely 
that mere coincidence was involved?” To this question, 24 per cent 
of 237 students answered “Yes.” Of those who reported having had 


shared dreams, three-quarters said that they had had them more 
than once. 


Precognitive Dreams. Of 126 students who were questioned on 
the subject, 36 per cent related what appear to be specific instances 
of definite dreams which later seemed to be fulfilled beyond what 
normally might be expected from ordinary planning and anticipation, 
or from mere coincidence. 


Apparitions. Of 126 students questioned on the subject, 12 


reported having seen apparitions, and most of these had seen appari- 
tions on several different occasions. 


“Out-of-the-body” Experiences. The following question was asked 
of 113 students: “Have you ever dreamed of standing outside of 
your body, or floating in the air near your body?” To this, 24.8 per 
cent answered “Yes.” To an additional group of 42 students, the 
following modification of the question was put: 

“Have you ever actually seen your physical body from a 
viewpoint completely outside that body, like standing beside the 
bed and looking at yourself lying tm the bed, or like floating in 
the air near your body?” 

In response to this question, 33.3 per cent answered “Yes.”’ Combin- 
ing the two groups, 27.1 per cent of 155 students reported having 
had out-of-the-body experiences. Of 26 students questioned on the 
point, less than 8 per cent said that their out-of-the-body experience 
occurred only once. Even on the basis of this small sample, it is 
safe to say that at least 70 per cent of the people who report having 


experienced a projection of viewpoint remember more than one such 
experience. 


In order to convey a clearer idea of the kind of experience which 


these students were reporting, the following examples are briefly 
summarized : 


1. Donald F. Martin wrote, on March 3, 1953, that once, in a 


dream, he had had the experience of seeing his physical body from 
the outside: 


“T occupied a similar body but was closely allied with my 
‘real’ body by means of mutual recognition of anxiety .... I 
could visualize the material environment in complete detail. I 
moved approximately five feet in order to get a better perspec- 
tive of the body lying in bed.” 
On September 30, 1953, he wrote an account of having had a similar 
experience subsequently. 
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2. Miss Nan Tignor, on March 8, 1953, reported the following 
experience : 

“T had just awakened and dressed, and was on my way to 
my first class—about 10:15 a.m. I was standing on a hill looking 
at myself walking toward me. I could see myself walking toward 
the top of the hill very clearly and distinctly. I could see the 
path (rocks) on which I was walking and the vague surround- 
ings. From my physical body, I was at a position about thirty 
feet away. I could see no one but myself.” 

Miss Tignor reports having had several such experiences, in each 
of which she could see herself in a situation either walking or sitting 
about twenty to thirty feet from her physical body, and in familiar 
surroundings. 


3. The following experience was reported by Mr. W. on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1953: 

“TI was hospitalized for pulmonary tuberculosis in August, 
1948, when I experienced seeing my physical body from a view- 
point completely outside that body. I did not seem to be occupy- 
ing another body—I seemed to be a rather formless entity .... 
The disembodiedness seemed only to exist—I have no recollec- 
tions of its actual beginnings. I seemed to have complete mobility, 
independent of any usual means of movement in a normal sense. 
I seemed to be in the air and able to take any position | wished. 
There was no connection with my physical body, though all 
during the dream I could see it plainly—it was sleeping 
normally.” 

Of the students who reported having seen their physical bodies 
from outside positions, more than one-fourth said that during such 
experiences they seemed to be occupying another body, which seemed 
to be real, tangible, and capable of voluntary movement. More than 
two out of five reported that, during their out-of-the-body experi- 
ences they seemed to be able to pass through seemingly solid objects 
—like closed doors, or blank walls. 

After the returns from the Duke pilot studies were in, a follow-up 
study was carried out in connection with Dr. Gardner Murphy’s 
lecture, under the auspices of the A.S.P.R., on January 22, 1953, on 
“The Importance of Spontaneous Cases.” Among 108 persons from 
that audience who filled out the questionnaire, the percentages 


reporting the four types of experiences were fairly similar to those 
from the Duke returns. 


A Classification of 99 Evidential Cases 


The conclusions which were presented in a report read at the 
First International Conference of Parapsychological Studies at the 
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University of Utrecht, Netherlands, on August 3, 1953, were based 
on 38 cases. A subsequent search of the literature produced 288 
published cases of purported ESP projection. However, a majority 
of these cases were entirely anecdotal, presenting no significant 
evidence of any objective confirmation or veridicality in the reported 
experiences. It seemed desirable to develop a rating device to 
measure the degree of evidentiality in such case reports. 


The scale developed rules out at the start all cases which do not 
present evidence that the individual who had the psychic experience 
reported its details before receiving evidence of their veridicality. 
Only 99 of the 288 published cases survived that test. These 99 
cases were classified into three experimental and two spontaneous 
types. Examples of each of these five groups will be given before 
proceeding with our analysis of the problem. 

The first of the three experimental types includes all cases in 
which ESP projection was induced by means of hypnosis. Twenty 
published cases of this type have been listed in Table I. One of the 
best evidenced of this type is the Reid case: 


4. On April 22, 1850, in Peterhead, Scotland, John Park 
was mesmerized by William Reid, and was told to visit two 
whaling vessels, the Hamilton Ross and the Eclipse, which had 
sailed early in spring from Peterhead, as part of a fleet of eleven 
vessels. Having been transported in imagination to the icy 
regions, he reported that the captain and surgeon of the Hamil- 
ton Ross were at the moment engaged in dressing the hand 
of the second mate, Cardno, who had accidentally lost part of 
some of his fingers. When hypnotized on the next evening, 
Park said that the captains of the two vessels were in conversa- 
tion, that the Hamilton Ross would be the first ship of the 
whaling fleet to return, and that the Hamilton Ross had 
“upwards of 100 tons of oil.” On May 3, the first whaler of 
the season returned. It was the Hamilton Ross. Cardno had 
shot away portions of his fingers when at fishing. The captain 
of the Hamilton Ross confirmed the fact that he had been con- 
ferring with the captain of the Eclipse on April 23. He brought 
back 159 tons of oil, though in the previous year he had secured 


only 19. Some other information which Park had given proved 
to be incorrect. 


The above facts were reported by William Boyd, a lawyer 
residing at Peterhead. He himself heard the statements of the 
clairvoyant several days before the Hamilton Ross arrived, and 
he personally witnessed the arrival of the ship and the confirma- 
tion of the clairvoyant statements. He wrote an account of the 
case which appeared in the Aberdeen Journal for May 8, 1850. 
Before the vessel arrived, a full statement had been written out 
for publication by William Reid, the hypnotist in the case. His 
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Hypnotic ESP Projection: 20 Reportedly 


TABLE 1 


Successful Experiments 





Sco 


e* Designation 














Reid 
Cornillier 
2/24/13 
Cornillier 


3/7/13 


Cornillier 
3/24/13 
Ferroul: 
Boulon 
Von Rosen 


Richet: 
clock 


Ferroul: 
Fabre 


Ferroul: 
David 


Dauvil: 
Albi 
Janet 
Dauvil: 
Bordeaux 
Alexis: 
azaleas 
Alexis: 
bell 


Richet : 
Penelope 
Richet: 
bromine 
Maxwell 
Gregory 
Notzing 


Backman 





Brief “Summary 


Brought back facts about fleet. 
Projected Reine to S. O.’s office. 


Same, when stenographer was working 
for ae O. 


Projected Reine to musician’s apartment. 


Anna found his friend hurt in accident. 
Alma Radberg projected to Ankarkrona’s 
home. 


Alice described 
clock. 


house, garden, pillar 


Anna traced past movements of missing 
girl. 


Anna observed group in room 500 yards 
away. 


Projected Loubelle 3000 leagues to Albi. 
Leonie found Richet’s Paris lab. afire. 


Cosse saw Aide notice, 3000 leagues away. 
Alexis described azaleas stuck in bottle. 


Alexis saw handbell; 
owner. 


place unknown to 


Alice described mantel, statue, painting. 

Leonie found bromine burned Langlois’ 
hand, 

Angullana found B. going barefoot over 
stone. 

Woman described surroundings of his 
son, 

Lina told to dream of M. F. L.; details 
right. 

Alma Radberg’s apparition “rattled” keys. 


33 


21 
33 


34 
21 
21 
21 
34 
21 


11 
34 


34 
34 
11 
20 
21 
33 


Sourcet 


7 (1891-2) 
49-53 

97, 121 
112, 121 
139-140 
143 

325-7 

7 (1891-2) 
205-6 

8 (1892) 
405-7 


125 
328-31 
334-5 
321-4 
125-6 
318-21 
175 
118 


125 

126-7 

198-9 

278 

50-1 

7 (1891-2) 
206-7 





424 Mean Score 


.0469 Variance 





¥.= 
ane. 
t See References at the end of this article. 


These scores (and also those in subsequent tables) are the evidentiality ratings made by 
Hornell Hart. In the light of correlations with ratings by Mrs. A. S. 


Kaplan, and by 
Mrs. 


Laura Dale, they need to be corrected by using the following prediction formula: 


.95X — .05, where Ye is the corrected rating, and X is the Hart rating as given 
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friends had dissuaded him from publishing it then, but he had 
given it to W. L. Taylor, a bookseller, before the ship arrived. 
This original manuscript was turned over to the Aberdee: 
Herald, and appeared in print on May 18, 1850.5 


The reports of the ESP observations during the projection in the 
above case were made through the vocal cords of the projectionist’s 
physical body. This would seem to indicate a _ bi-location of 
consciousness. 


A second experimental method is the deliberate projection of one’s 
own apparition by means of concentration, which was reported in 
15 of our 99 evidential cases, as listed in Table 2. A striking example 
of this sort was reported by a member of the A.S.P.R., as a result 
of the questionnaire which was filled in after Dr. Gardner Murphy’s 
lecture in January, 1953. 


5. On November 13, 1938, in New York City, Mr. Lawrence 
S. Apsey resolved that he would try to appear psychically to his 
mother without any previous warning to her or expectation on 
her part. After focusing his mind on her for five or ten minutes 
at 11:15 p.m. he resolved that he would manifest to her at 
12:30 a.m. He reports that at that hour, while his physical body 
was still lying in his bed: “I then saw my mother in a flesh- 
colored nightdress sitting on the edge of her bed. A peculiar 
fact which I particularly noticed was that the nightdress was 
either torn or cut so exceptionally low in the back that my 
mother’s skin showed almost down to her waist.” He then 
roused himself and wrote a memorandum of his impressions. 

Next morning at breakfast he told all this to his wife, and 
showed her the notes he had made during the night. He went to 
work without having seen his mother. During that forenoon his 
mother told his wife (without having had the subject mentioned 
to her) that she had been awakened by an apparition at 12:30 
the night before. That evening his mother came to his apart- 
ment and immediately told him about the apparition. She said 
that she had been wearing a flesh-colored nightgown which had 
been a gift and did not fit her very well, being cut low in the 
back, so that it hung down and revealed her skin even to the 
waist. She was awakened, she said, by some person bending 
over her and putting his face close to hers. She said it looked 
like a blond young man who did not resemble her son (whose 
hair is dark). She screamed and opened her eyes, after which 
the figure persisted for several moments and then faded away. 


The above account is based on a diary, written down within a 
day or two of the events. 


$ Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 7, 1891-92, pp. 49-53; see also pp. 
57-60 and 62 ff. 
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Mr. Apsey’s wife certified in writing that the above account 
accorded with her recollection of the events as far as personally 
known to her (1). 


TABLE 2 


Projecting One’s Own Apparition by Mere Concentration: 
15 Reportedly Successful Experiments 








Score* 


.90 
81 

81 
72 
52 
52 


50 


18 


.06 
.03 


Designation 
Danvers 


Beard 
12/1/82 
Beard 
3/22/84 
Apsey 


Moses (1) 
Moses (2) 


Godfrey: 
12/7/86 
Godfrey : 
11/16/86 
M rs. =. 


Sinclair 
Beard: 
11/7/81 
Napier 
Fox 
Mrs. L. 
Russell 


Brief Summary 
Immediate records by projector 


percipient. 


and 


Two appearances to Mrs. L. in one night. 


Announced experiment to S.P.R.; then 
succeeded. 


Planned to appear to mother; confirma- 
tion. 


Resolved to appear to Stainton Moses; 
succeeded. 


Repeated; Moses questioned and detained 
him. 


Tried at Gurney’s suggestion; lady saw 
him. 


He concentrated; she saw him appear and 
fade. 


Wife apparitionally kissed her husband. 


Husband projected to wife; she told son. 
Two sisters saw his deliberate apparition. 


Worried about father; projected to him. 
“Elsie” projected to his room; details. 

Absent member projected to seance circle. 
Apparition announced visit; sister fainted. 


Source* 
30 695-6 
17 106-8 
17 108-9 

1 
17 103-4 
17 104 
30 689-90 
30 688 


22 (1907) 
596-602 


30 697-8 
17 104-6 


29 201-2 

12 

28 83-4 
6 128-9 





431 Mean Score 
.0771 Variance 


* See footnotes to Table 1. 





The method of self-projection used by Mr. Apsey, Mr. Beard, and 
others listed in Table 2 was quite simple. It consisted merely in 
concentrating attention strongly on making one’s apparition per- 
ceptible to a chosen person. But neither the concentration method nor 
the hypnotic method usually produce full-fledged ESP projection. 


Full-fledged cases tend to have eight purported characteristics, the 
first two of which are capable of evidential verification, while the 
others (at least in our present stage of knowledge) are non-evidential. 
For convenience of reference, these eight characteristics will be 
numbered consecutively. The evidential ones are (1) that the projec- 
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tionist makes detailed observations of people and of physical objects 
and events encountered during his excursion; and (2) that his 
apparition is observed by others in locations and with traits cor- 
responding to his own experiences during the excursion. Non- 
evidentially, a full-fledged projectionist typically reports (3) that 
he was aware of being observed as an apparition, and responded to 
the one who observed him; (4) that he saw his own physical body 
from a point outside that body; (5) that he was aware of occupying 
a projected body; (6) that his projected body was able to float up 
into the air independently of gravity; (7) that his projected body 
passed through physical matter with little or no hindrance; and 
(8) that he was aware of traveling swiftly through the air. 

Of the above characteristics, the hypnotically projected individuals 
had the first quite prominently, i.e., they reported detailed observa- 
tions of people and physical objects encountered during their excur- 
sions. But they were generally weak or lacking with respect to the 
other seven characteristics. Occasionally, incidental references indi- 
cate that the projectionist was purportedly aware of traveling from 
the location of his or her physical body to the indicated place, and 
sometimes oblique references suggest his awareness of having a 
projected body, but these aspects were incidental, and were either not 
at the forefront of the individual’s conscious experience during 
projection, or else were not recorded by the experimenters. 


On the other hand, the individuals who were self-projected by 
mere concentration usually had the second characteristic (i.e., they 
were observed as apparitions), but the other seven characteristics 
were weak or lacking. The experimenter was often not even vividly 
conscious of being present at the place where his apparition was seen. 


The incomplete character of the projections obtained by hypnosis 
and by self-projection through mere concentration of attention 
appears to have been transcended in some of the cases grouped 
under the third experimental category, in Table 3—namely, those in 
which self-projection is reported to have been obtained by methods 
more complex than mere concentration. The 12 cases actually include 
three sub-types, which shade off into one another. The first sub- 
type includes reported experiments in which professional mediums, 
like Mrs. Garrett and Mrs. Brittain, used their own psychic tech- 
niques for projecting themselves. The second sub-type includes such 
phenomena as those reported in the Brown, Uzago and Stilling 
cases, in which “primitive” mediums (‘medicine men”) obtained 
extrasensory information by using their so-called ‘‘magical” methods 
of self-projection. The projection of Morales by means of peyote 
may be classified here. The third sub-type is represented by the 
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TABLE 3 


Self-Projection by Methods More Complex than Mere Concentration : 


81 
70 
49 
33 


4 


J 


19 


10 


08 
08 


12 Purportedly Successful and Evidential Cases 


Score* Designation 


Mrs. C. 
Garrett 


Brittain 
Joire 
Morales 


De Forest 
Leslie 
Brown 
Uzago 


Roberts, A. 


Parker 








Brief Summary 

Psychotic medium projected to train de- 
railing. 

Projected to Newfoundland; verified in 
New York. 

Projected to mine explosion 8 miles away. 

Girl watched Mousson follow instructions. 

Given peyote, became conscious of death 
of’ father. 

Saw girl-friend in strange apartment. 

Zulu “doctor” got facts about 8 hunters. 

Indian sent couriers, describing voyageurs. 

African chief conveyed “impossible” mes- 
sage. 

Medium located body of missing man. 

Girl checked up on friend’s distant baby. 


Source* 
22 (1944) 
171-9 


14 156-61 
5 61-3 
21 314-8 


9 229 
8 

24 
4 

28 133 


28 56-9 
29 147 


03 = Stilling 


284 Mean Score 
.0607 Variance 


* See footnotes to Table 1. 


Medium located missing man in London. 


28 68-9 








De Forest and Parker cases, in which persons who were not pro- 
fessional mediums have learned techniques more complex than mere 
concentration, by which they report having obtained extrasensory 
information through self-projection. 


Perhaps the best available example of purported full-fledged self- 
projection is that of Mr. Graydon W. De Forest, who reported it to 
Dr. J. B. Rhine, in a letter dated April 27, 1953, and who subse- 
quently gave me further details in a series of letters. He had first 
learned of this phenomenon in December, 1951, by reading a letter 
published in a magazine. After some preliminary experiments he 
bought two books on the subject, one of which was The Projection 
of the Astral Body by Muldoon and Carrington. He reports that, 
after several months of studying and trying, he achieved several 
full projections, each lasting a few minutes, and consisting of such 
purported experiences as floating near the ceiling in his projected 
body in a cataleptic state, passing through the ceiling and walls, 
visiting in their residences people he did not know, and on two 
occasions making mental impressions on people. On December 20, 
1952, between 8 and 11 a.m., Mr. De Forest attempted to project 
himself into the apartment of a young lady friend. He writes: 
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6. “I woke to find myself standing in the reception hall of a 
small apartment which was entirely strange to me. I was of 
course projected. I glanced around, noticing a predominance of 
wall paper of a green leaf design like ivy; and my attention 
seemed to be drawn to a doorway which was directly before 
me and into the main room of the apartment. At the other end 
of the room I saw a bed divan made down. Sleeping on this 
bed was the girl I had intended to visit. I saw that she wore 
a bandanna on her head to confine her hair. Her face was 
turned toward me, her head to the left side and feet to my right. 
I advanced across the room, seeming to glide . . . and knelt by 
her side . . . calling her by name. She stirred in her sleep, lifted 
her eyebrows, and said my name in a questioning tone, then 
went into a quiet sleep again . . . I blacked out of the picture 
immediately and awakened in my bed in my physical body.” 


In response to an inquiry the young lady (who prefers to remain 
anonymous) wrote as follows on July 11, 1953: 


“On the morning of December 20th last year . . . Mr. 
De Forest called me just as I arrived home from a friend’s 
house. He didn’t ask me but told me that I had not spent the 
night in my own apartment, the night before. I told him I had 
not. He then became very excited and said ‘Nellie, listen, and 
tell me if I’m right,’ then in detail he told me the whole floor 
plan of the apartment, an apartment that he had never seen, 
been in, or knew the location of at that time. I asked him how 
he knew, then he said, ‘I was there last night.” As he came into 
the reception hall I was sleeping on the divan that opens into 
a double bed in a room to his left. I had my hair up and a 
bandanna on my head . .. About the wall paper in the reception 
hall, Mr. De Forest said that the wallpaper had a light back- 
ground with green leaves that may be ivy leaves. The wallpaper 
has a light background but the leaves are a little larger than 
the ivy would be .. .” 


The technique employed by Mr. De Forest in producing his own 
purported ESP projection was one of the techniques recommended 
by Sylvan Muldoon. Oliver Fox has independently described certain 
techniques (12). Various mediums have referred to techniques they 
have employed for this purpose. The Rosicrucians circulate instruc- 
tions to their initiates as to how to go about achieving this experience. 
Preliterate medicine men in various regions of the world have been 
reported to have had techniques for the purpose. A promising area 
for research would appear to be to make a thorough study of these 
different processes, finding their common elements, and ascertaining 
which of them produced the most consistent results with the least 
damage to the individuals involved. 
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The eight characteristics of full-fledged ESP projection appear 
also in many of the 30 cases of spontaneous apparitions of the living, 
as listed in Table 4. An example is the Funk case, which may be 
summarized as follows: 


TABLE 4 


Spontaneous Apparitions of the Living, Corresponding with 
Concentrations of Attention, Dreams, or Visions on the 


Part of the Projectionists: 30 Cases 








Score* Designation Brief Summary Source* 
58 Alexander. Nurse saw worried mother of dying 17 214-6 
woman. 
56 Newnham Student’s apparition embraced fiancée. 17 225-6 
41 McBride Son saw father see his apparition. 29 186-7 
40 = Kirkbeck Dying mother seen by distant children. 16 23-4 
31 Goffe Same type of case, 49 years earlier. 31 187-9 
28 Wilmot Wife visits husband at sea; seen by cabin- 33 7 (1891-2) 
mate also. 41-5 
28 Wilson Servants recalled apparition of man. 36 75-6 
.26 Bevan Dreamed of projection; seen as apparition. 17 318-20 
.25 Thompson Dying man demanded his photographs. 36 22-6 
23 =Scott Exhausted walker seen by child. 35 40-3 
19 Kittelle Gunboat captain visited wife. 28 60 
18 Herbert Visited strange house in Africa. 29 177-8 
17. Lignori, de, Prisoner visits deathbed of pope. 36 60-1 
16 Driesch Roused maid to put out bedroom blaze. 22 (1939) 
51-3 
15 Mrs. A. Remembered conversation with friend. 31 345-7 
14 Clergyman Wife and servant saw distant dreamer. 36 59-60 
14 Sagee Teacher seen in two places at same time. 36 64-9 
12 Vera N. 3rother struggling in sea saw sister. 21 114-6 
ll Hare Woman haunted rooms later visited. 29 168-9 
11 Goethe Dreaming friend met Goethe. 36 60-61 
10 Morison Knocked on door; heard by two women. 20 126-7 
10 Funk Physician projected 1000 miles to friend. 13 179-85 
09 = Jensen Wife visits husband in strange town. 22 (1932) 
174-5 
08 Rule Girl cured headache of man friend. 29 116-7 
08 Riggs Patient soothes groaner in another ward. 29 79 
07. Wilkins Dreaming student conversed with mother. 33 1 (1882-3) 
122-3 
07 Turban Preacher saw dying fiancée. 29 103-4 
.066  Habershon Two women saw mentally returning man. 18 625-6 
.06 Roberts, R. Three saw worried apprentice. 33 1 (1882-3) 
135-6 
.06 Elgee Two women saw distant visitor. 18 239-41 





193 Mean Score 


.0192 Variance 





* See footnotes to Table 1. 
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7. Sometime before 1907, a well-known physician of New 
York City (who was known personally to I. K. Funk, the 
editor and publisher) was on a river steamer traveling from 
Jacksonville to Palatka, Florida. He had been having some 
curious sensations of numbness and of psychological detachment 
for some days. During the night on the steamer he found that 
his feet and legs were becoming cold and sensationless. He then 
“seemed to be walking in the air” with intense sensations of 
exhilaration, freedom, and clarity of mental vision. In this state 
he thought of a friend who was more than 1000 miles distant. 
Within a minute he was conscious of standing in a room where 
the gas jets were turned up, and the friend was standing with 
his back toward him. The friend turned suddenly, saw him and 
said: “What in the world are you doing here? I thought you 
were in Florida,” and he started to come toward the appearer. 
The appearer heard the words distinctly but was unable to 
answer. 

He then had an ecstatic experience of a life beyond the 
consciousness of time or space. But he decided to return to 
earth. He saw his body, propped up in bed as he had left it, 
but retained the consciousness of another body to which matter 
of any kind offered no resistance. Then he re-entered his 
physical body. 

On the next day he wrote a letter to the distant friend whom 
he had perceived in this excursion. A letter from the friend 
crossed his in the mail, stating that he had been distinctly 
conscious of the appearer’s presence, and had made the exclama- 
tion which the appearer heard. 

The above account is based on a written statement made by 
the appearer to Dr. Funk. The letters were not preserved (13, 
pp. 179-185). 

Of the 22 other spontaneous cases of purported ESP projection, 
as listed in Table 5, many were also fairly full-fledged. 


Many of the spontaneous cases have also one other non-evidential 
characteristic—namely, purported contact with individuals and regions 
which do not belong to the material world. In Case 7 the doctor, 
after appearing to his distant friend, and before he decided to return 
to earth, had an ecstatic experience of a life beyond the consciousness 
of time or space. In the Osgood case (listed second in Table 5) the 
projectionist reported having seen her dead father appearing to her 
naval brother—an experience which the brother subsequently con- 
firmed. In the Cecilia case (sixth in Table 5) the projectionist 
dreamed of seeing the spirit of her sister, who took her to California 
to view the sister’s body, who had just died of cholera. In the Saile 
case (twelfth in Table 5) the projectionist, during his first excur- 
sion, heard a voice speaking to him: “Do not be afraid. You do not 
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TABLE 5 


Other Evidential Examples of Spontaneous ESP Projection: 


22 Cases 








Score* Designation 


45 
45 


43 


BRE 


10 
.10 
10 


.08 


.08 
.08 


04 


.03 


Green 


Osgood 
Bettany 


Joy 

Say 
Cecilia 
Addison 


T., Alec 
Bertrand 


Peroz 
Schmid 


Saile 
Larsen 
Brittain 


Leonard 
A 


Richardson 





Varley 


Doyle 
Cox 


Cockersell 


Collins 


Brief Summary 
Dreamed of drowning of Australian niece. 
Saw dead father appear to naval brother. 


Child had vision of stricken mother; 
hurried for doctor. 


Apparition told friend of assault. 

Quaker saw three men die. 

Saw sister’s suddenly dead body. 

Seen leaving England by one friend, 
arriving in U.S. by another. 

Apparition of living man seen repeatedly 

in his own home. 


Freezing Alpinist checked on errant guide. 


Dreamed of friend’s death in China battle. 


Unconscious patient saw doctor’s gestures 
at door. 


During projection saw aunt in coffin. 
Husband verified projection to dying man. 


During childbirth saw traffic through 
window. 


Medium saw stranger join sitting. 

Man told seance circle his activities. 

Saw and heard wounded husband send 
her his ring. 

Husband in danger; wife saved him from 
chloroform. 

Lady Doyle projected during operation. 

Dreamed he accompanied friend on drive. 


Saw woman at window above barking 
dog. 


Woman correctly observed sick friend. 


Source* 


21 142-4 


22 (1922) 
197-9 


20 87-9 


18 523-4 
16 21-3 
36 76-9 
28 96 


3 


33 8 (1891) 

194-200 
21 140-1 
29 58 


29 123-4 
25 42-43 
5S 63-5 


26 95-01 
28 128 
17 443 


28 119-20 


29 124-5 
22 (1943) 
27-28 
22 (1937) 
368-9 
28 100-1 





177, Mean Score 


.0158 Variance 





* See footnotes to Table 1. 


need to worry—you will get back there again.” 


Subsequently, in 


another projection, he asked to be conducted to “the place called 
heaven,” and at once purportedly found himself in a wonderful 
country where he reports that he talked to many of his friends who 
had died a long time previously. In the Larsen case (thirteenth in 
Table 5) the projectionist reported having observed the spirit of a 
drug addict leave his body for the last time. In the Brittain case 
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(next in Table 5) the projectionist reported having become aware 
of the presence of her sister Sally, who had died six years before, 
and who guided her to the window where she made the evidential 
observations. Lady Doyle (fourth from the last case in Table 5) 
reported that during her projection she moved away to a region of 
light and calm, where she saw her deceased husband and another 
spirit. The above aspects of these case reports are obviously non- 
evidential, but the phenomena would not be adequately or impartially 
described if these features were not mentioned frankly. 


Are ESP-Projection Experiments Really Repeatable? 


In order to discuss this question rigorously, it is necessary that 
we have a clear-cut definition of the phenomena which we have been 
reviewing rather informally during the preceding part of this paper. 
Let me therefore now attempt a more formal definition: 


ESP projection is a purported phenomenon which may have 
two evidentially verifiable aspects. The first verifiable aspect 
consists in observing and operating, from a position outside the 
physical body of the observer-operator. Evidence of such out- 
of-the-body observation and operation may be of either or both 
of the following types: 

First, the purported projectionist perceives in a visual, and 
sometimes in an auditory, manner, objects and events (which 
may or may not include persons occupying their physical bodies). 
These objects and events are perceived in a four-dimensional 
space-time configuration, and may (if veridical) be verified 
subsequently as having actually occurred in those spatial and 
temporal relationships. The operations performed by the pro- 
jected individual consist of shifting his visual or auditory atten- 
tion from point to point and from phenomenon to phenomenon, 
in shifting his own viewpoint from position to position, and in 
moving the parts or the whole of his projected body. 

The second evidential aspect of ESP projection as thus defined 
consists in the observation of the apparition of the projectionist, 
perceived and independently reported by observers present at 
the location to which he was projected, and corresponding with 
his movements, appearance, costume, and so forth, as inde- 
pendently reported by the projectionist. 

To clarify further our subsequent discussion, the following con- 
cepts need definition: 


A repeatable experiment will be taken to be a matter of degree. 
Two extremes on the distribution of experiments relative to their 
repeatability may be defined as follows: 

Occasionally repeatable experiments may be defined as consisting 
in setting up verifiably defined procedures for the production of 
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verifiably defined phenomena, in cases where some of the necessary 
conditions for success in the experiment are as yet so imperfectly 
understood that their presence or absence cannot be reliably con- 
trolled, with the result that such experiments, while they succeed 
often enough to establish a measurable degree of probability of 
success, nevertheless fail so often that a given experimenter can have 
no high degree of assurance that he will succeed in a specified 
experiment. 


Dependably repeatable experiments may be defined as the setting 
up of verifiably defined conditions for the production of verifiably 
defined phenomena. 


Under the above definitions, our present problem is this: Is it 
possible, at least occasionally, by means of one or more of the three 
types of ESP-projection experiment, for a person to be enabled to 
observe veridically from a point in space-time outside his own 
physical body, or to be observed veridically as an apparition at such 
a point, or both? We may adopt as axiomatic the proposition that 
what has been done can be done again, if equal or better causal 
conditions are provided. We have reviewed 20 different cases, in 
each of which it has been reported that hypnotic ESP projection has 
been achieved, 15 different cases in which self-projection has been 
reported to have been achieved by mere concentration, and 12 dif- 
ferent cases in which self-projection is reported to have been accom- 
plished by other or additional methods. If ESP projection has really 
been achieved experimentally in even a few of these 47 cases, it 
can certainly be achieved again, whenever as good or better causal 
conditions are provided. 


Let us first consider the 15 more-or-less-evidential cases in which 
individuals attempted to project their own apparitions, and have 
presented evidence that they have succeeded. In 1948 Dr. Donald 
J. West said: “Numerous attempts have been made to induce appari- 
tions by mental concentration, especially since the etheric double 
became popular, but failure has been the rule.’ He concluded: “‘It 
is certainly not a repeatable experiment” (33, Vol. 48 (1946-49), 
p. 298). Note that Dr. West did not say that such experiments 
never succeed. He said, “Failure has been the rule.’”’ He admitted 
that the literature contained about half a dozen cases—apparently 
being unfamiliar with the other 9 cases reported in our collection. 
He might well have said: “The inducing of one’s self-apparition by 
mental concentration is not a reliably repeatable experiment.” Even 
on the basis of his own data it is an occasionally repeatable 
experiment. 
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Moreover, Dr. West overlooked the existence of the 30 spontaneous 
cases in our collection in which unintended apparitions coincided 
with concentrations of attention on the part of the projectionists, as 
when the projectionist was dreaming about or thinking intently 
about the situation in which his apparition was seen, or about the 
person or persons who saw the apparition. If such concentrations 
of attention have spontaneously produced apparitions of living per- 
sons in cases like these 30 published examples, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that deliberate and intentional concentration of attention 
might at least occasionally succeed in producing a similar effect. 


But the case for the occurrence of experimentally produced ESP 
projection does not rest merely on the 15 concentration cases, 
backed by the 30 rather similar spontaneous cases. In addition to 
these we have the 20 hypnotic cases, and the 12 cases of self-projec- 
tion by methods more complicated than concentration. 


Sut did ESP projection, as defined in this study, actually take 
place in all—or in any—of the cases cited? The necessity for verified 
evidence in the hypnotic phase of this field of research has been 
epitomized as follows by LeCron: 


“Every dabbler in hypnosis is likely to attempt to produce 
‘traveling clairvoyance’ in a subject. Invariably, a good subject 
will respond and ‘project’ his mind to the suggested scene. 
Many subjects will claim that they ‘saw’ the scene and the 
events which they describe to the hypnotist. Whether or not such 
clairvoyance is possible is, of course, a moot point, but the 
production of hallucinations is not. The obliging subjects may 
conform by producing a hallucination. Scientific check of the 
validity of the scenes reported is something else again.’’® 

To make such a scientific check, four alternative hypotheses must 
be considered—namely: (1) Did faulty memory, exaggeration, or 
other forms of distortion by individual witnesses create pseudo- 
veridicality in all of our 47 purportedly successful experiments? 
(2) Might coincidence account for all these cases? (3) Might all 
these case records be explained as deliberate hoaxes? or (4) If 
veridically evidential cases have actually occurred, might they be 
explained as mere telepathy, clairvoyance, or precognition ? 








The first of the four alternative hypotheses—faulty memory, 
exaggeration, or other forms of distortion by individual witnesses— 
is what the evidentiality scores have attempted to evaluate. If a 
case deserves an evidentiality score of 1.00, on the scale used in this 
study, this first alternative hypothesis may be regarded as having 


6 Leslie M. LeCron, editor’s note introducing Rhine’s chapter on “Extra- 
sensory Perception and Hypnosis,” in Experimental Hypnosis, p. 358. 
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been practically conclusively ruled out. On the other hand, the cases 
which rate down toward .00 on this scale must be recognized as 
having left loopholes all along the line for faulty memory, exaggera- 
tion, and distortion by witnesses. The probability that a case is 
vitiated by such factors may, therefore, be regarded as being meas- 
ured roughly by 1.00 minus the evidentiality score. 


The reliability of these evidentiality scores has been tested by 
correlating ratings made by the present author with ratings by 
Mrs. A. S. Kaplan and by Mrs. Laura Dale. From these data it is 
estimated that the ratings given in the five tables of this report 
would correlate .95 with the pooled ratings of an indefinitely large 
group of judges similar to the three of us, and that the average 
rating by such a group would be lower by about .05 than those made 
by myself. A correction formula, based on these findings, has been 
applied to the Hart ratings as given in the first three tables. 


On the basis of these corrected evidentiality ratings, then, as 
applied to the cases of purported hypnotic ESP projection, to what 
extent is it reasonable to conclude that this first counter-hypothesis 
has been ruled out? If the 20 cases were all regarded as independent 
of one another, the probability that all of them were spurious would 
be about 1 in 30,000, on the above assumptions. This, of course, is 
merely an estimate. Interested persons are invited to make their 
own estimates—on the basis of equally careful and detailed ratings 
of the cases and analysis of the probabilities. 

But is it safe to assume that these 20 cases represent statistically 
independent units, for purposes of calculating probabilities? These 
experiments are scattered in date from 1850 in the most evidential 
case to 1913 in the three next most evidential cases, the other 16 
cases being dated between these two extremes. Fifteen of the 20 
cases were conducted by French investigators, all but 2 of them in 
France. Of the other 5, 2 took place in Scotland, 2 in Sweden, and 
the other was conducted by a Mr. Notzing of Munich, in a place 
not stated. These 20 experiments were conducted by thirteen dif- 
ferent hypnotists, three of whom each conducted 3 of the successful 
experiments, and one other of them 2 experiments. The hypnotic 
subjects employed were twelve in number. Two of these subjects 
were each used in 3 of the successful experiments; four of the 
subjects were each used in 2 of the successful experiments. When 
an experiment has been repeated 20 times, by thirteen different 
experimenters, in four different countries, over a period of sixty- 
three years, it seems safe to conclude that a fairly high degree of 
independent repetition has been achieved. 
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This conclusion is reinforced by the cumulative probabilities 
deducible from Table 2. What is the probability that all these 15 
cases might be non-veridical? Using the same procedure as before, 
and regarding the cases as independent of one another, the prob- 
ability that all 15 cases are spurious is estimated at about 1 in 
5,000. Assuming that the probabilities of Table 1 and Table 2 are 
independent of one another, the chance that all the cases in both 
tables are spurious would come to about 1 in 150,000,000. Again, it 
must be remarked that this is a mere estimate—an attempt to make 
evident the way in which the accumulation of cases, from widely 
varied sources, piles up the probability of veridicality for ESP 
projection. 


Table 3 is less evidential. But the cumulative probability of all 
the 47 experimental cases being spurious is less than one in billions. 
It would seem fairly obvious (unless some critic can show funda- 
mental errors of logic or technique in the above argument’) that 
counter-hypothesis 1 can safely be rejected. If that were the only 
alternative, ESP projection would have to be regarded as fully 
established by the 47 experimental cases. 


3ut what about the hypothesis of coincidence? Take, for example, 
the first case listed in Table 1, which was summarized earlier in 
this article as Case 4. Please recall this passage: 


“Having been transported in imagination to the icy regions, 
he [the projectionist| reported that the captain and surgeon of 
the Hamilton Ross were at the moment engaged in dressing 
the hand of the second mate, Cardno, who had accidentally lost 
part of some of his fingers.” 

What are the chances that, by mere coincidence, John Park should 
have guessed the facts which proved to be veridical in the above 
case? The fact that this particular individual, Cardno, should have 
lost part of some of his fingers seems (in combination with the other 
veridical items) to be highly unlikely. Let us suppose (in the absence 
of statistical information) that such a coincidence would occur once 
in 1000 experiments of this kind. But how many unreported experi- 
ments in hypnotic projection have been tried, in which no very 
striking correspondence with real facts was found, and which have 
therefore been unpublished? One may doubt that 1000 such unre- 
ported cases have occurred, but how can one be sure? For each 
of the cases which seem so “beyond chance” in their striking 


7 Perhaps the most plausible line of attack on the foregoing argument about 
probabilities might lie in contending that even the corrected evidentiality 
ratings are still too high. Any reduction in individual ratings, or in the 
averages, reduces the cumulative probabilities. 
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veridicality, there might conceivably be a body of forgotten cases, 
from which the reported instances are merely the one-in-a-thousand 
accidental coincidences. 


A parallel analysis can be made of the third counter-hypothesis— 
namely, comprehensive fraud. Take, for example, the three Cornillier 
cases in Table 1. The value of these cases, as evidence, hinges almost 
entirely upon one’s confidence that this book is an honest, accurate, 
and impartial record of the events which it reports. As far as I 
know, it is. But the book itself shows that Cornillier had become a 
convinced Spiritualist before he wrote it. Let ws suppose that, occa- 
sionally, an individual decides (from one motive or another) to try 
to make out fraudulently as convincing a case as he can for occult 
phenomena. Some such frauds would be detected, but some might, 
perhaps, be sufficiently well done to escape exposure. In bringing 
together a collection of the most convincing cases, such hoaxes might 
be the ones which survived the winnowing process. This counter- 
hypothesis gains strength if it is combined with the preceding 
coincidence hypothesis. Conceivably, a combination of the two 
explanations might eliminate all the evidentially strongest cases, 
while the remainder might then be excluded on grounds of distorted 
memory, and the like. 

Once again, a conclusive test of both the fraud and the coincidence 
hypothesis can be made if a sufficient series of hypnotic experiments 
is set up, and carried out, by investigators who are both competent 
as experimenters and trustworthy as honest scientists. As in so 
many other research fields, the decisive answer hinges upon rigorous 
experimentation. 


Relations Between Simple Telepathy, 
Simple Clairvoyance, and ESP Projection 


The fourth alternative hypothesis takes the form of a question 
which a good many people have raised, and which may be stated in 
a general way as follows: 

“How do you know that these purported cases of ‘out-of-the- 
body experiences’ are actually anything more than merely 
special forms of telepathy or clairvoyance? Why talk about 
ESP projection?” 

In order to clear up this difficulty let us first set up definitions of 
simple telepathy and simple clairvoyance: 

Simple telepathy, in the following discussion, will be taken to 
mean veridically sharing the conscious or subconscious states or 
experiences of another person without sensory communication, or 
beyond and excluding anything communicated by the senses. 
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Simple clairvoyance will be taken to mean veridically perceiving 
physical objects or events, with which the percipient is not in 
sensorimotor communication, and perceiving them independently of 
any conscious or subconscious conception of them which may be or 
have been in the mind of any other human being. 


On the basis of these definitions, how is ESP projection related 
to telepathy and clairvoyance? Several points need to be noted in 
answering this question: 


1. It must be recognized, first, that ESP projection presumably 
involves both telepathy, clairvoyance, and (in some cases at least) 
precognition. This is what is meant by referring to it as “ESP 
projection.” 


2. Simple telepathy does not require any projection of the view- 


point of the recipient to any point outside his own body. In the best 
cases of simple telepathy or simple clairvoyance, the receiver is 
conscious of his own physical body and of its physical surroundings, 
and merely reports the telepathic impression as a scene or intimation 
—perceived as one might call up a memory image or an imaginative 
image in his mind. 

3. On the other hand, ESP projection does involve perceiving the 
telepathic or clairvoyant material from a viewpoint definitely removed 
from the physical body of the percipient. Evidentially, this projec- 
tion of viewpoint can be confirmed, in fully developed cases, by the 
combination of perceiving veridically in the coherent perspective of 
the positions to which the projectionist is projected, and being per- 
ceived in ways which correspond in detail with the independently 
reported experiences of the projectionist. The experiences in full- 
fledged ESP projection are reported to be continuous: the observer- 
operator moves from point to point within the places to which he is 
projected, and perceives people, objects, and events as if he were 
physically present. He is able to make evidential observations in a 
setting to which his projected body has traveled. In this setting, his 
projected body becomes one of the objects of which he is aware— 
and frequently an object of which other persons become aware, 
seeing it as an apparition. 


4. The above descriptions relate to projection into some physical 
setting, in which physically embodied people may or may not be 
present. But projection can also occur into shared-dream settings. 
An instance is the triply shared dream which Henry Armitt Brown 
had of being murdered (32, pp. 61-4). This would be ESP projec- 
tion, whether the scene into which they were all projected was a 
creation of the subconscious mind of Mr. Brown, of his attacker, 
or of some other individual. 
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Pathological Aspects 


Before undertaking a program in experimental ESP projection, 
it will be well to recognize that these phenomena, at certain points, 
are closely related to psychopathology. The essence of ESP projec- 
tion, as defined earlier in this article, consists in either observing 
veridically from a point in space-time outside one’s physical body, 
or in having one’s projected body observed at an outside point. A 
special sub-variety of this phenomenon consists in cases in which 
the individual himself, from the viewpoint of his physical body, 
observes his own projected body—or “double.” This has been noted 
in a number of the non-evidential cases. In at least one such case, 
the viewpoint of the personality shifted back and forth repeatedly 
between his physical and his projected bodies. This reporting that 
one observes one’s own double has come to be recognized by psychia- 
trists as a pathological symptom, which is called “autoscopy.”” The 
following excerpts are taken from a recent discussion of this phe- 
nomenon by Jean Lhermitte in the British Medical Journal. 

“From remote times philosophers have been struck by a most 
unusual phenomenon which until recently remained unexplained 
and almost unbelievable: the vision of one’s double. This experi- 
ence is a sensation the patient has of seeing his body image as 


reflected in a mirror ... autoscopy ... 
“We possess a great number of detailed records of this form 
of hallucination. The subject . . . has the knowledge that in his 


image there is a part of himself: he feels connected to this image 
by spiritual and material links. The life filling it is his life; 
indeed, he has the delusion that he lives in this image, which 
thinks and feels like himself .. . 
“The double . . . sometimes talks to him... although... 
the words . . . are guessed more than heard” (27). 
Lhermitte concludes that “the apparition of the double should 
make one seriously suspect the incidence of a disease.”” He lists 
diseases by which the phenomenon of autoscopy can be produced, 
and remarks: “All the literary writers who best described the vision 
of the double were singularly abnormal.” 


The radio program Confession recorded on June 15, 1953, and 
subsequently broadcast, “a documented record of an actual crime” 
in which the criminal (under the radio name Martin Q. Everett) 
told how he had developed a projected self called Wally, between 
whom and Everett’s physical body his consciousness oscillated, and 
through whom he committed murder (10). 

Writers on “astral projection” and closely related subjects often 
give non-evidential warnings as to the dangers of experimentation in 
this field. On the other hand, autoscopy needs to be considered in 
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the perspective of all the other major varieties of ESP projection. 
Aside from the cases discussed in the present section, very few of 
the 99 evidential cases referred to in the previous sections of the 
present article have been noted as showing psychopathological aspects. 
Tentatively, the hypothesis is suggested that the basic phenomenon 
of projection may occur in connection with certain pathological con- 
ditions, but that it may also occur in connection with healthy per- 
sonalities. Certainly no significant causal association has yet been 
established between projection and mental pathology. 


Conclusions 


Out of the above review of three types of experimental and two 
types of spontaneous evidential ESP-projection cases, the following 
conclusions appear to emerge: 


1. The most probably repeatable type of experimental ESP projec- 
tion consists of cases produced by hypnosis. The 20 experiments 
listed range over a period of seven decades, and come from four 
nations. Moreover, the logical relationships between hypnotic produc- 
tion of ESP projection and the other types of cases are sufficiently 
close and reasonable so that the hypnotic cases do not stand alone. 
Hypnotic ESP projection may thus be regarded tentatively as an at 
least occasionally repeatable type of experiment. 


2. The next most frequent type of occasionally repeatable ESP- 
projection experiment consists in the cases in which individuals, by 
simple concentration, succeed in making others see apparitions of 
them. These cases, in turn, seem closely related in character to the 
even mote numerous examples in which apparitions of the living 
have been seen in conjunction with incidental concentration of 
attention on the part of the appearer. However, experimental and 
spontaneous productions of apparitions of the living both seem to 
involve truncated versions of ESP projection. Concentration of 
attention on the apparitional phase seems in general to fail to bring 
into the memory of the experience, on the part of the appearer, the 
full details which appear to be characteristic of ESP projection 
when attention is centered upon observing and operating in and 
through a projected body. 


3. The cases which have been grouped as examples of production 
of ESP projection by mediumistic methods appear to be a con- 
elomerate, involving or being related to various techniques, including 
the procedures of preliterate medicine men, the methods used by 
Rosicrucians and other occultists, the techniques employed by 
sjMritualistic mediums, the methods used by Oriental mystics, those 
emmoved by whirling dervishes—-and the like. The main conclusion 
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emerging from Table 3 is that ESP projection appears to be a 
phenomenon which not only occurs spontaneously, and is produced 
experimentally through suggestion and simple concentration, but 
which also has been cultivated in a sophisticated way by various 
techniques in various times and places. If we accept ESP projection 
as a genuine and veridical phenomenon, the emergence of such 
methods is what would be expected. 


4. In the light of the above findings, the following suggestions 
as to research procedures emerge: 

(a) In our present state of knowledge, the method most likely to 
produce full and verifiable ESP projections experimentally appears 
to be by hypnosis. 

(b) Such experiments should profit by the accumulated experi- 
ences of the past, combining the best methods and procedures in 
the light of past successes and failures. 


(c) In selecting subjects to be hypnotized, three factors are likely 
to prove important: (1) psychological traits indicating probable 
ESP capacity; (2) hypnotizability; and (3) being in a state of 
emotional tension or frustration relative to some person absent at 
a distance. 

(d) The most effective methods found by modern hypnotists for 
producing deep trance, and for bringing about full cooperation 
between hypnotists and subjects, should be employed, as set forth 
(for example) in the LeCron symposium (19). 


(e) The suggestions given the hypnotized subject should make 
use of knowledge which has been accumulated relative to the basic 
characteristics of ESP projection as most fully experienced in the 
best cases reported to date. The induction of catalepsy, and sugges- 
tions that the “real” or “subtle” or “astral” body is being detached 
from the physical body, is floating upwards, is being lifted by unseen 
hands, and the like, should be promising in this connection. Responses 
should be elicited from the entranced individual to determine how 
far these subjective experiences are being realized. Subsequent stages 
in typical ESP projection should then be suggested—such as the 
movement of the projected body into vertical position, its movement 
to a position standing on the floor, its release from catalepsy, its 
projection through an open door into an adjoining room, observation 
of objects in that room, going through a closed door or solid wall, 
projection to distant locations, with observations of people, objects, 
and events at those locations, and the like. 


(f) The inadequacy of the evidential recording of past projection 
cases, and the loopholes left in evidential conditions, should be used 
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as a basis for designing procedures for the new experiments which 
will be, as nearly as possible, error-proof. 


(g) Careful discrimination should be made between observations 
which appear to be no more than direct fulfillments of suggestions 
given by the hypnotist, and observations which deviate from those 
suggestions, and which give information which might possibly be 
not normally known to the projected individual, to the other persons 
present—and perhaps in some cases not known to any living person. 

(h) In view of the frequency with which contact with what 
appear to be projected personalities of deceased persons has been 
reported in past cases, it is of major importance that this phase of 
ESP projection shall be explored open-mindedly. Full recording of 
such phases of hypnotically produced projection should be made. 

(1) Techniques for determining personal identity in individuals 
contacted in hypnotic ESP projection should be explored, since 
such techniques are crucial to any real solution of the survival 
problem. 


(j) If and when successful hypnotic projections have been estab- 
lished, experiments should be carried out with a view to transferring 


to the hypnotized subject the initiative in such projections, and the 
capacity to induce them at will or under specified conditions. 


(k) As a preliminary to the above program of hypnotic experi- 
mentation, it seems highly desirable that a careful study be made 
of the probable effects of such experiments upon the subjects hyp- 
notized, and of safeguards which may reduce to as low a point as 
possible any dangers incidental to this technique of attempted induc- 
tion of ESP projection. 
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International Conferences of 
Parapsychological Studies 


Under the auspices of the Parapsychology Foundation, two inter- 
national conferences were held last April at Le Piol, a small hotel 
picturesquely located on a hill some two miles from St. Paul de 
Vence, near Nice in the South of France. The first conference, from 
April 20 to 26, occupied itself with the philosophical interpretation 
of parapsychological occurrences; and the second, from April 27 to 
May 1, discussed unorthodox healings. These two small symposia 
were organized to carry forward some of the discussions initiated at 
the First International Conference of Parapsychological Studies 
staged at the University of Utrecht during the summer of 1953 by 
the Foundation. 

The conferences at Le Piol were intended to be small enough to 
make intimate discussions possible, hence only some twenty philoso- 
phers, physicists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and experienced in- 
vestigators of paranormal phenomena, were convoked to each. They 
were drawn from Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Switzerland, and the United States; 
and, to emphasize further the international character of the con- 
ferences, three chairmen, from different countries, presided in turn 
at the sessions. For the Philosophic Symposium they were Professor 
H. H. Price, Oxford University (England); the well-known ex- 
istentialist philosopher and dramatist, M. Gabriel Marcel (France) ; 
and the present writer (U.S.A.). For the Symposium on Unorthodox 
Healings, the presiding officers were Professor D. J. van Lennep, 
University of Utrecht (Holland) ; Professor E. Servadio, University 
of Rome (Italy) ; and Dr. J. Eisenbud, University of Chicago School 
of Medicine (U.S.A.). The communications and discussions were in 
English, French, or German, and two expert translators repeated 
each immediately in the two of these three languages other than that 
in which they were delivered. For the Philosophic Symposium, some 
14 sessions of two hours each had been scheduled; and for the 
Symposium on Healings, 9 sessions. This report does not attempt 
to outline the contents of, or even to mention, all the communications 
presented; and still less to include the discussions they elicited. 
Rather, it is only a sketchy account of some points in some of the 
communications, which happened specially to interest the present 
writer. 

The Philosophic Symposium took up four main topics: (1) Man 
and the universe in the light of modern science; (2) Paranormal 
cognition—especially, precognition; (3) The dualistic conception of 
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the relation between Mind and Matter; (4) The problems connected 
with the supposition that the personality of man survives the death 
of his body. 

The first session under the first topic opened with a paper by the 
distinguished theoretical physicist, Professor Pascual Jordan, of 
Hamburg, on “Complementarity and Causality in Physics, Psy- 
chology, and Biology,” with some remarks on Time and Space. His 
chief contention was that the physicist’s failure to decide between the 
wave and the particle conceptions of light, or his inability to observe 
both the position and the velocity of an electron, are not due to 
limitations of his powers, which he might hope to transcend eventually, 
but are necessary consequences of the fact that in Nature certain 
phenomena are inherently complementary. Professor Jordan believes 
that analogous instances of complementarity exist in the realms of 
psychology and of biology. In his remarks on Time and Space, he 
mentioned that the physics of the meson shows that sometimes, when 
a particle of very high velocity hits the nucleus of an atom, the 
nucleus explodes before the particle actually hits it. From this, he 
drew the conclusion—in the present writer’s opinion, logically un- 
warranted—that it is possible for an effect to precede its cause. He 
pointed out, however, that although such reversal seems to occur in 
cases of precognition, nevertheless the behavior of mesons does not 
explain precognition since they are not involved in biological processes. 

The sessions on paranormal cognition opened with an address by 
M. Gabriel Marcel. In it, he considered chiefly psychometry, i.e., the 
possibility of cognition by mere contact with an object, of facts about 
its history and its past or present owner. He offered the hypothesis 
that, just as a person’s nature is more than is observable in his body 
viewed simply as object, i.e., includes his acquired dispositions and 
memories; so the nature of an object such as a glove or wallet that 
has been possessed and used by a certain person includes, as an 
automatic result of this, some quasi-memories of experiences of that 
person in which it participated. M. Marcel pointed out that, if this 
hypothesis is correct, then psychometrizing an object that has never 
heen owned by anvbody should be impossible, and he suggested that 
this test should sometime be made. 

At the next session, Professor H. H. Price discussed some of the 
philosophical implications of paranormal cognition. Paranormal phe- 
nomena, he stated, should interest philosophers because they conflict 
in certain ways with the modern western educated outlook. Their 
factuality calls for a new conceptual framework adequate to unify 
them both inter se and with our present scientific knowledge and 
common experience. A similar need for a new conceptual framework 
arose in the seventeenth century as a result of the novel facts that 
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were then being discovered. Philosophers took a hand at that time 
in the invention of the needed new framework, and they should like- 
wise do so now. 


Professor Price went on to point out that the modern western 
educated outlook has two components. One is belief in the validity 
of the scientific method, and the other is a set of rather general and 
essentially materialistic assumptions as to the nature of the mind and 
its place in the universe. Paranormal facts conflict with this second 
component of the modern outlook, but not with the methodological 
component; for even if telepathy or psychokinesis by an investigator, 
or his faith or skepticism as to the possibility of a phenomenon, 
sometimes affect the phenomenon he investigates, even then a “second 
order” investigation can establish scientifically the degree to which 
occurrence or nonoccurrence of the phenomenon is correlated with 
the attitude of the inquirer. On the other hand, the conflict of the 
facts of paranormal cognition with the materialistic conception of 
human personality entails that some new kind of matter or some 
new causal properties in ordinary matter need to be postulated. But 
the traditional conception of a human mind as an indivisible, unitary 
substance is incompatible with the facts of mediumship and of 
psychopathology, and has to be replaced by one similar to the Humean 
or the Buddhistic, in which the unity of a mind is a matter of degree, 
not a matter of all or none. 

Mrs. Martha Kneale, Fellow of Lady Margaret Hall at Oxford 
University, then presented a closely argued paper on precognition. 
Its central positive contention was that if the supposition that pre- 
cognition is a direct process is applied in detail to the concrete cases, 
it turns out to be unintelligible; but that if the alternative hypothesis 
—that precognition is an indirect, mediated process—is_ similarly 
worked out in concrete detail, it turns out to be “wildly implausible.” 
Mrs. Kneale suggested at the last that, if we had any independent 
reason to believe that the several human minds concerned in a given 
case of precognition can somehow constitute a group mind in which 
is pooled all the relevant information possessed by each, there would 
be an escape from the dilemma of an unintelligible or a wildly im- 
plausible theory of precognition. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley presented a report on the psychological effects 
of the alkaloid, mescalin, adding to what is contained in his recent 
book, The Doors of Perception. He stated that, like the old world 
of Europe, so the human mind has its antipodes, where sights are 
to be seen as extraordinary and implausible as were kangaroos and 
platypuses to the old world. Mescalin, obtained by American Indians 
from the peyote cactus but now chemically synthesized, opens the 
window through which the antipodes of the mind are to be seen. The 
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visions so obtained are impersonal, and seem to the beholder of them 
to be as passively received and as objective as are visual sensations 
when one opens his eyelids. They are characterized by intense light, 
extraordinarily brilliant colors, things shining from within, and a 
greatly increased capacity in the beholder for fine discrimination 
of hues and tone. Mr. Huxley pointed out that ordinary dreams are 
mostly in black and white rather than in colors. He conjectured that 
this is because they are mostly symbols—of subconscious wishes or 
personal memories—and that symbols, to perform their functions as 
symbols, no more need color than do mathematical symbols or the 
words on a printed page; hence that color, in a dream or a vision, 
may be a touchstone of the independent reality, instead of mere sub- 
jectivity, of what is seen. The mescalin visions are beautiful and 
blissful if the experience is entered with positive emotions such as 
faith and loving confidence; but if entered with negative emotions— 
fear, suspicion, malice, or censoriousness—the visions are then ter- 
rible, appalling, sinister, or disgusting, and are so with the same 
profusion of intensely real detail as in the blissful ones. The latter 
are associated with a sense of dissociation from the body, but the 
infernal visions on the contrary with a sense of compression of the 
body into a small lump of thickened matter. The paper ended with 
the conjecture that the post mortem world includes the objects both 
of the heavenly and of the infernal visions, as well as the regions 
more or less resembling the ordinary earth world, which mediumistic 
communications often describe. 


The sessions devoted to discussion of the status of the dualistic 
conception of the mind-matter relationship did not seem to the present 
writer to bring out any particularly novel or illuminating ideas on the 
subject, and nothing will be said about them here. The fourth topic, 
that of survival after death, was introduced by M. Marcel. He thought 
the only form of survival that would be worth while would be one 
in which intersubjective relations would continue. In his view, 
“experimentation” of the “‘spiritistic’” kind on the subject of survival 
is somewhat degrading and ought to inspire repugnance; but not so 
the spontaneous communications by automatists, which should be 
studied carefully, with open-mindedness and good will though not 
with naive credulity. 

Professor Price, who spoke next, pointed out first, in line with 
remarks of his mentioned above in connection with the second main 
topic, that personal identity and hence survival may be a matter of 
degrees or of parts rather than of Yes or No; and that apparitions, 
when evidential at all of survival, are not evidence of complete but 
only of fragmentary survival, no matter whether or not it be a fact 
that the rest of the personality also survives. 
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With regard to survival conceived as consciousness “eternal” in 
the sense of, like the mystical ecstasy, timeless, Professor Price 
declared that in any case it does not constitute survival in the sense 
of continuation of experience and of life after death; but that the 
question as to survival in the latter sense is important both, theo- 
retically, because of its bearing on the nature and structure of per- 
sonality, and, emotionally, because most persons strongly desire such 
survival. But can we form any idea at all of what the contents of 
discarnate conscious experience might be? Professor Price answered 
that they could be mental images as in dreams and likewise generated 
by wishes and memories. Such a wish-fulfillment world would not 
necessarily be a pleasant one, for some of the memories and desires 
generating the images might be ones which, because of their dis- 
tressing nature, had been repressed during earth life. Among the 
images of that dream world would probably be an image of one’s 
own body and of one’s familiar earth environment, so that one might 
not realize that he has died. Telepathic intercourse between like- 
minded persons could beget a world of images common to them and 
in so far public, though not as unrestrictedly public as is the material 
world. Thus, there would not be one but many different ‘next 
worlds”; and, for the individual, there might be a series of dream 
worlds, corresponding to the degrees of spirituality of the wishes 
generating them. 

The second conference—on Unorthodox Healings—began with an 
address by Dr. Francois Leuret, Professor in the Medical School of 
the University of Bordeaux and Director of the Medical Bureau at 
Lourdes, who, the conferees have since learned with regret, died at 
Lourdes a few days after his return there. 


Dr. Leuret stated that over a thousand physicians, of diverse 
religions and of none, come to Lourdes every year and are given 
complete freedom to examine everything. He described the elaborate 
examinations made by the Medical Bureau to establish whether the 
sick who come to Lourdes really have the diseases they claim to have, 
and if so whether a cure at Lourdes really has occurred. If the 
Bureau so affirms, the cure then has to be confirmed, on re-examina- 
tion of the case one or two years later, by the International Medical 
Commission of 100 physicians, of all countries. If this commission 
too certifies the cure as genuine and as inexplicable by known natural 
processes, then the matter is referred to the Canonical Commission, 
which alone passes on the question whether the cure was miraculous, 
not simply in the sense of inexplicable on the basis of existing medical 
knowledge, but in the theological sense of due to God’s special inter- 
vention. To date, only 49 cures have been pronounced miraculous in 
the latter technical sense, out of over 1200 that had been certified 
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by the Bureau and confirmed by the International Commission, as 
real but medically inexplicable. 


An instance of a cure pronounced miraculous in the theological 
sense, cited by Dr. Leuret, was that of Louis-Justin Bouhohorts, 18 
months old, dying of consumption and osteomalacia, who had never 
walked, or stood up, or sat up, or left his cradle, and who, after 
151% minutes of immersion in the Lourdes pool, ate, got out of his 
cradle, walked without having learned, remained well thereafter and 
eventually became a vigorous blacksmith. As an instance, on the other 
hand, of an extraordinary cure which, because not instantaneous, 
the Canonical Commission did not pronounce a miracle in the theo- 
logical sense, Dr. Leuret mentioned that of a dermatologist who, 
suffering from an (incurable) radiological dermatitis, took to drink 
and morphia, but who, wholly skeptical, was taken by his wife to 
Lourdes and induced to soak the bandages on his hands in the water 
that pours into the pool. During that night, he awoke with a burning 
sensation in his hand, took off the bandages, and found his hands 
normal. They remained so and he resumed practice of his profession. 

As regards the possible role of suggestion in the healings, Dr. 
Leuret stated that there are many cases of healing of children too 
young to have any idea of what is going on. That some healings 
medically inexplicable do occur at Lourdes seems beyond question; 
but Dr. Leuret acknowledged that opinions may differ as to the 
nature of the agency or process that effects them. 


Professor R. H. Thouless, whose contributions to parapsychology 
are well-known to the members of the A.S.P.R., discussed next some 
problems of terminology and evidence. He proposed to mean by 
“spiritual” healings in a broad sense, those “in which the assumed 
causes are: of a religious or quasi-religious nature.’’ Such healings 
may be divided, even if with some overlapping, into (a) “faith” 
healings, 1.e., those where the mental re-orientation of the patient is 
regarded as the essential factor; (b) healings by prayer, whether by 
the healer, the congregation, or the patient; (c) ritual healings, i.e., 
those regarded as resulting from some religious ritual, whether one 
performed by the patient (e.g., a pilgrimage), or by another person 
regarded as having the gift of healing, or by a church official whose 
performance of the ritual is supposed effective in virtue of his office; 
(d) spirit healings, i.e., those where the assumed agents are the dis- 
carnate spirits of physicians that have died. Professor Thouless 
pointed out that the assumptions, as to the nature of the healing 
agency, on which this classification is based, may be erroneous; but 
that the question which faces -_parapsychologists as such is whether 
there is good evidence of spiritual healings not explicable by sugges- 
tion. He believes there is some evidence of this, but that stronger 
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evidence is needed; and he outlined a procedure for experimental 
testing of the reality or degree of efficacy of spiritual healing. 


Some brief remarks were contributed by Dr. J. R. Smythies, at 
present engaged in research at the Crease Clinic of the University 
of British Columbia. His chief contentions were that although “highly 
sympathetic and empathic individuals succeed in psychotherapy where 
cold and distant personalities fail,” nevertheless possession of such 
a favorable personality is not a substitute for medical training; and 
that, if someone having that type of personality is drawn to healing, 
and is earnest and intelligent, he ought to undergo medical training. 
If he has not done this, he should not be allowed to practice healing. 


Mrs. Garrett, in her address to the meeting, said that she does not 
profess to heal, but only “to change the point of view of the patient 
by transferring his conscious anxiety to some less important phase of 
his physical need and environment.” This she is able to do by virtue 
of her capacity to see the patient’s auric emanations. They constitute 
a “map” of his condition, on which the loci of malfunctioning are 
perceptible. Words of faith and reassurance overcome the patient’s 
lack of serenity; and the amount of healing power is the amount of 
faith in the divine desire that man be whole that can be imparted to 
the patient. 


Professor Emilio Servadio described and discussed very interest- 
ingly the methods and results of a contemporary Italian healer, 
Achille d’Angelo, who has collaborated with physicians and has been 
the subject of an article by Dr. EF. Pattini in the Italian Review of 
Psychopathology, Neuropsychiatry, and Psychoanalysis; and of a 
book, J! Mago d’Angelo, by Luciano Bonacina. 

Dr. Alain Assailly, a consulting psychiatrist in Paris and author of 
various publications in this field, summarized his findings concerning 
43 women who, among 925 who had consulted him, seemed to possess 
some psi faculties. He found in them the following characteristics : 
(a) in 100 per cent of them swelling of the abdomen occurred pre- 
ceding menstruation; (b) 40 of them (out of 43) bruise black and 
blue very easily; (c) 34 frequently sprain their ankles; and (d) 29 
are more hairy than most women. 

M. Maurice Colinon, at present editor of a French magazine, re- 
ported on an extensive and detailed survey he has made of “unortho- 
dox” healers in France. There are about 42,450 of them, of whom a 
little over 2500 give all their time to healing. The persons who go to 
healers are those who have trouble for which their physicians can find 
no cause. M. Colinon said that he had not seen a case of cure by a 
healer that could not have been cured by a good psychosomatic physi- 
cian. To account for the healers’ popularity, he quoted the statement 
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that the healer treats the man, not the disease; whereas the physician 
treats the disease, not the man. He stated that medical endorsements 
of healers are often uncritical, and mentioned an example where ability 
to stop the pulse had been misconstrued by a physician as ability to 
stop the heartbeat. 


Dr. Gotthard Booth, New York psychiatrist and Associate of the 
Columbia University Seminar on Religion and Health, presented two 
papers. In one, he described the use of the Rorschach inkblot tests 
in the analysis of the personalities of unorthodox healers and of the 
persons capable of being healed by them. In the other, he referred to 
the fact that, in physics, determinism is now conceived in terms of 
statistical probability rather than of individual necessity, and that 
this leaves theoretical room for individual behavior that radically de- 
parts from the statistically probable behavior. Thus, spontaneous 
cures of cancer, reported sometimes though rarely, and under circum- 
stances not yet investigated, are not essentially paradoxical. 

He thought it reasonable to suppose that the spiritual condition of 
the patient is one of the factors affecting therapy: and that telepathy 
makes conceivable the healing of persons unaware that efforts to heal 
them are being made. The resistance of scientific opinion to acknowl- 
edgment of the reality of spiritual healing is due, practically, to the 
fact that it is too rare to be substitutable for orthodox medicine; and, 
psychologically, to the materialistic anthropocentricism of contempo- 
rary science, with its faith in man’s capacity to master his environ- 
ment. But the basic principle of spiritual healing is acknowledgment 
of powers transcending man’s, and not subject to his commands. The 
individual’s harmonious or discordant relation with those powers is 
one of the factors that determine his health or illness. 

Dr. Louis Rose, of the Department of Psychological Medicine, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, concluded from his observations of 
some 95 cases of attempted unorthodox healing that “clinical psychia- 
trists using suggestion as a specific therapeutic technique continue to 
achieve healing results at least as good” as those in the series he in- 
vestigated. 

Professor D. J. van Lennep, of the University of Utrecht, ap- 
proached the problem of the role of psi in healing in the light of the 
impression, for which he mentioned some grounds, that the methods 
used by unorthodox healers are not so independent of the user’s per- 
sonality as are the methods of ordinary physicians or of workers in 
the other sciences. It follows that we should study, both the person- 
ality of the healer and of the healed, and the interaction between the 
two. Dr. van Lennep mentioned a number of the difficulties that 
impede this study. He then mentioned a number of matters, inquiry 
into which might help to carry the study forward. Among these were 
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the biographical structure of both the healer and the healed; the 
meaning the latter ascribes to his own illness; the quality, effective- 
ness, and emotional satisfactoriness of the intersubjective relation- 
ships of the persons concerned; whether the relation of the patient’s 
“I” to his own body tends to be one of depersonalization, as, ap- 
parently, in the case of mediums; the nature of the patient’s time 
consciousness, e.g., a lapsing of the sense of duration and tendency 
to live fixedly in the present mode. 

The very sketchy and spotty summary now given of certain of the 
points of some of the addresses, that particularly arrested the present 
writer’s attention, fails to do justice to the value either of the papers 
he has not mentioned at all, or of the contributions made in many 
of the sessions by pointed comments from the floor upon the addresses. 
A feature of the two conferences, moreover, which even by itself 
would have been almost enough to justify them, is the opportunity it 
gave to the conferees to become acquainted with one another’s 
personalities, mental processes, tacit assumptions, and particular 
problems in the field—such personal acquaintance tending to over- 
come the difficulties of effective communication between workers 
with different backgrounds, remarked upon by Professor Gardner 
Murphy in his recent report to the A.S.P.R. on the Utrecht Con- 
ference. Awareness of these very real values by the members of the 
Le Piol conferences was evident in the warmth of the appreciation 
they expressed at the closing session of each symposium to the officers 
of the Foundation, and to Mrs. Garrett and Dr. Pobers personally, 
for having made these stimulating meetings possible, and for the care 
which had been given to the comfort and entertainment of the mem- 
bers. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 
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NEW WORLD OF THE MIND. By J. B. Rhine. Pp. XI + 339. 
William Sloane Associates, New York, 1953. $3.75. 


The publication of a new book by Dr. Rhine is an important event 
for all who are interested in parapsychology. I shall therefore present 
here, in as much detail as possible, the main threads of Rhine’s 
arguments; and I shall interpose some critical comments as I go 
along. The book is divided into four Parts. The first of these (“Ex- 
plorations in the New World’) opens with an introductory chapter 
outlining the evidence for different types of ESP and for PK. Some 
well-chosen samples of both spontaneous and experimental evidence 
are provided in each case. Rhine concludes that these discoveries are 
the ‘‘first small outlying islands of a new world” (p. 47). This new 
world is new only to the sciences, for its basic ideas are “familiar 
enough to the supernaturalistic disciplines”; but although “this world 
of psychic operations . . . is new to science by reason of its findings, 
it is equally new to . . . supernaturalism on account of its methods 
... (p. 46). Thus parapsychology appears revolutionary from the 
viewpoints of both of the prevailing ways of explaining phenomena— 
physicalism and supernaturalism. 


In Chapter 2, Rhine sets out to assess the strength of the evidence 
for “the world of psi.” He first discusses at some length the orthodox 
psychologists’ rejection of the data, and quotes a frank and illuminat- 
ing statement by the psychologist D. O. Hebb, who says: “Personally, 
I do not accept ESP for a moment, because it does not make sense. 
My external criteria, both of physics and physiology, say that ESP 
is not a fact despite the behavioral evidence that has been reported. 
I cannot see what other basis my colleagues have for rejecting it; 
and if they are using my basis, they and I are allowing psychological 
evidence to be passed on by physical and physiological censors. Rhine 
may still turn out to be right, improbable as I think that is, and my 
own rejection of his views is—in a literal sense—prejudice” (p. 57). 
Armed with this admission, Rhine takes the offensive and claims 
that the “materialist dogma about human nature” has been barring 
to psychologists the entry to this new world. 


Rhine then proceeds to review a number of distinct lines of evi- 
dence for psi: (1) experiments in which the most elaborate precau- 
tions were taken to eliminate counter-hypotheses, e.g., the Pratt- 
Woodruff series at Duke, and the Soal-Goldney experiments with 
Shackleton ; (2) the declines found within the run or series; (3) the 
use of personality tests, etc., to separate high and low scorers; (4) 
such indirect evidence as “psi-missing” and the “reinforcement 
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effect” found in the Shackleton data; (5) some general considera- 
tions—for example, Rhine argues that “ESP and PK together make 
up a functional unit, a unit that makes sense” (p. 82). Rhine here 
repeats the a priort arguments used in The Reach of the Mind (pp. 
106-7) to show that PK presupposes ESP and that ESP presupposes 
PK. I have elsewhere! questioned the necessity of adopting the first 
of these propositions, and the second seems to me even more dubious. 
Rhine argues here that “if ESP occurs, then something like PK 
would have to result in accordance with the Law of Reaction. (For 
every action there is a reaction.) The idea is that some reaction 
must occur to the object end of the subject-object action involved 
in ESP...” (p. 82). But does this law apply in this way even to 
normal sense-perception? I was not aware that scientists believed 
that my seeing the sun reacts upon the sun. Even if this law applies 
to all transactions studied by the physicists, it is not necessarily 
applicable to ESP, if, as Rhine assumes, this is a nonphysical process. 


Chapter 3 (“The Present Research Frontiers’) ranges over many 
different topics. First Rhine discusses the difficulties in experi- 
mentally isolating the apparently different types of psi. He concludes: 
“Until some experimental distinction between the subject’s experience 
and the neurophysiological accompaniments of his experience can be 
found,” the task of isolating telepathy is “for the time being, at a 
standstill” (p. 91); whereas the evidence “brings out fairly clear 
cases for clairvoyance, precognition, and psychokinesis” (p. 100). 
(Khine does not, however, tell the reader how significant, or in what 
respects, are the experiments he treats as crucial in isolating the 
latter.) He proceeds to discuss “the place of psi in the personality.” 
After making the point that psi is “normal” in the sense that it is not 
a pathological symptom or associated with subnormal ability, he goes 
on to lay great stress on psi being unconscious: “the most significant 
and revealing characteristic of psi is the fact that its operation is 
entirely unconscious. . . . That fact alone tells more about where 
psi belongs, what to expect from it, and, above all, what not to expect 
than any other one thing. As a matter of fact, once this fact is firmly 
fixed in mind, a great deal of the mystery is taken out of psi” (p. 
108). Rhine makes similar claims in several other passages, e.g., “the 
discovery that psi functions at an unconscious level advanced the 
rational understanding of psi more than any other psychological 
observation...” (p. 83). I am not quite clear why Rhine finds so 
much illumination in this feature of psi. He says that the experi- 
mental results “reflect in many ways the unconscious level on which 
psi operates” (p. 113), and gives as examples psi-missing and the 


1 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLIX, 1950, p. 73. 
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displacement effects. But in what sense is our “rational understand- 
ing "of such effects advanced by “the discovery that psi functions at an 
unconscious level’? Rhine’s main thought here seems to be that such 
effects would not occur at all if the subject knew when (and on what 
target) his psi-ability was operating. (He rejects “unconscious 
negativism” as an explanation of psi-missing.) But the subject’s lack 
of such knowledge does not seem to be all that Rhine means by saying 
that the operation of psi is unconscious, for he acknowledges that 
such knowledge may be present in spontaneous cases. He stresses 
that even in spontaneous cases the subject does not have any “intro- 
spective awareness of how he got the message. . .” (p. 109)—“‘intro- 
spective awareness such as he commonly experiences in connection 
with his sensory world every minute of his waking life” (p. 111). It 
seems pertinent then to remember (1) that acts of normal sense- 
perception, though much more reliable than psi, are not infallible, 
and (2) that one does not have any introspective awareness of the 
processes which are supposed to cause or mediate one’s normal sense- 
experiences, e.g., in one’s central nervous system. Yet it seems to 
be something analogous to the latter processes which Rhine usually 
has in mind when he speaks of the operation of psi being unconscious, 
and he seems to assume that because these are unconscious (qua not 
cognized by the subject) they must be psychical processes in the 
subject’s “unconscious mind.” (Rhine later claims that parapsychology 
has “penetrated the unconscious level of personality to a depth of 
unconsciousness beyond that on which the clinical explorations of 
psychiatry had already led the way” (p. 205).) The psychiatrist's 
concept of the unconscious mind may help us to explain effects like 
psi-missing, but it is not obvious how it will do this, if, like Rhine, 
we reject the hypothesis of unconscious negative motivation. 


Later in this chapter (pp. 120-6) Rhine attempts to provide a 
new explanation of the declines found within the run or series. His 
suggestion is that “it is the progressively complicated conscious 
activity going on in the subject as the number of trials are extended 
that clouds over and interferes with the psi function .. .” (p. 123), 
or, in other words, that the subject’s habitual associations progres- 
sively interfere with his spontaneity. It is not easy, however, to see 
how this suggestion would account for the fact, quoted as an objec- 
tion to a rival theory, that “in a large number of these decline cases 
the subject goes right on down to a significant negative deviation 

” (p. 124). One would expect interference due to habitual asso- 
ciations to reduce the rate of scoring only to the chance-level. It is 
not clear to me why Rhine rejects unconscious negativism as an 
explanation of such declines. He says that “one could not suppose 
that the subject shifted his motivation appreciably between the 
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beginning of the run and the end...” (p. 115). But why not? 
Surely one can get somewhat bored in the course of a run. And 
boredom seems to be the explanation (or a factor therein) in the 
long-term declines in their average scores shown by almost all 
subjects. 

Another topic introduced in this chapter is the recent work with 
animals at Duke (pp. 131-3). On the basis of Dr. Osis’ experiments 
with cats, Rhine concludes that it can now be fairly definitely stated 
that psi is not “an exclusively human function.’ This conclusion may 
perhaps be premature. The correct interpretation of the Osis experi- 
ments might be that the agent was influencing the behavior of the 
cats by PK so that the cats participated in the experiment only in the 
sense in which the dice participate in the standard PK experiment. 
I cannot find any feature in Osis’ published results which establishes 
that the role of the cats was different in principle from that of the 
paramecia in Mr. Nigel Richmond’s experiment (‘‘Two Series of 
PK tests on Paramecia,” Journal S.P.R., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 577-88). 
This raises the problem whether it is possible to design an experiment 
which could make it certain that psi was being exercised by an 
animal and not by a human participant, and it is, I think, a real 
problem. I suggest that our strongest evidence that animals possess 
psi-abilities could be obtained by investigating modes of behavior 
which the animals perform regularly and spontaneously and which 
have a biological function, and which could, therefore, scarcely be 
attributed to an ad hoc influence by an experimenter. The current 
research at Duke on pigeon homing seems to be the sort of thing we 
need, and we shall await the results with great interest. 


The second Part of the book surveys the relations between para- 
psychology and the natural sciences with which it has the closest 
connections. It contains three short chapters dealing with physics, 
biology, and psychology. In the first of these, Rhine argues on 
familiar lines that psi-phenomena cannot be explained within the 
current framework of theoretical physics, and he points out that 
those who have made the strongest protest against this conclusion 
are not the physicists but the psychologists. Rhine concludes that 
there is “a type or order of reality beyond that which is physical—an 
extraphysical one” (p. 160). This does not, he says, oblige us to 
accept “the kind of absolute dualism that earlier drove psychology 
into the arms of physics.” Rhine takes “absolute dualism” to mean 
the theory that a person’s mind and his body are two irreducibly 
different substances which cannot interact, and he mistakenly at- 
tributes this theory to Descartes. (It was adopted by a few of 
Descartes’ successors, notably Geulincx and Malebranche, but it can 
scarcely be blamed for driving psychology into the arms of physics.) 
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Rhine’s anxiety to avoid “absolute dualism” leads him here to say 
things that would seem to imply a monistic metaphysical theory. He 
postulates a “psi determinant or factor” which should be supposed 
to be convertible to one or another of the known and detectable 
energies . . .”, i.e., presumably, physical energies; and he adds: 
“Back of psi, then, and of all the rest of nature must be some sort 
of common energetic reality. There must be such a source of the 
known physical energies . . . Such a common stock must be at the 
same time the source of this psychic energy .. .” (pp. 162-3). But 
judging by what he says elsewhere, Rhine seems to be more of a 
dualist than this passage would indicate. If psychic energy and 
physical energy were interconvertible, were simply alternative ways 
in which a “common energetic reality” may manifest itself, the “new 
world of the mind” would not seem to warrant the claims made for 
it later in the book. This theory would, for example, seem to be 
difficult to reconcile with the possibility of spirit survival. 


In Chapter 5, Rhine points out that parapsychology, being con- 
cerned with powers of living beings, belongs to biology; and that its 
findings have received a fairer hearing from biologists than from 
psychologists. The bulk of the chapter is devoted to surveying unex- 
plained animal behavior which might be due to psi, e.g., long-distance 
migration, homing and “psi-trailing” (ie., cases where a domestic 
animal follows a person to whom it is attached into a territory that 
is not familiar to it). In Chapter 6, Rhine discusses different con- 
ceptions of the scope of psychology, and he recommends as a defini- 
tion thereof “the study of persons as such—or of their personalities, 
if one prefers.” He claims that it is “just on this point of what dis- 
tinguishes a person from a thing that the psi investigations have 
made their main contribution to date” (p. 194). (Rhine argued 
earlier that animals possess psi, and it seems a strain on language 
to call a cat a “person” —but this may only be a terminological dif- 
ficulty.) The result, he adds, is “to provide psychology with its first 
clear deed to a distinctively mental domain of reality” (p. 194). 
(Perhaps Freud should get some credit too.) Rhine complains that 
in psychology “the little peripheral things have all come first.” He 
reproves the psychologists for neglecting “the great needs of human 
life . . . for happiness, morality, mental health, peace, and the like 

"and for “trying to make their field into a sort of second-rate 
practice of human engineering operating on the secondhand principles 
of mechanics .. .” (pp. 195-6). He ends by recommending that the 
objective of research for the sciences of man should be “the human 
spirit,” and says “I am referring to the same thing that I learned 
in the U. S. Marine Corps to call esprit de corps ...” (p. 206). I 
doubt if this chapter will convert any psychologists, and Rhine’s 
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strictures on them seem to go too far. They might retort that esprit 
de corps is studied by the social psychologist, that their physicalist 
bias has not prevented many of them from making personality studies 
by a wide variety of methods (many not borrowed from physics), 
that their work on the borderline of physiology, peripheral though 
it may seem from Rhine’s viewpoint, is work that must be done as 
part of “the study of persons,” and so on. Rhine is justified in blam- 
ing the psychologists for their unreasonable neglect of the methods 
and findings of parapsychology. But it does not follow that the psy- 
chologists have been wasting their time, and it is not easy to see how 
their acceptance of parapsychology would solve or render otiose their 
many other problems. 

Another topic which Rhine raises in Chapter 6 concerns free-will 
(pp. 200-3). The light it throws on this problem could, he thinks, 
be “‘the greatest consequences of the psi researches . . .” Rhine argues 
that if man “‘has any true volitional choice, if his life is not an entirely 
determined sequence of events, then there has to be some differentia- 
tion within the personality in order to allow one division to operate to 
some degree independently of the other.” Such a differentiation 
would, he adds, require “a unique mental energy.’’ He concludes that 
“psi gives man a charter to personal freedom’ by making it clear 
that his mind “does not work on the mechanical principles of his 
environment.” The argument is too condensed in view of the com- 
plexity of the problem. Suffice it to say (1) that Rhine ignores the 
view of many philosophers that the concept(s) of free-will can be 
adequately analyzed in such a way as to involve no incompatibility 
with determinism (Cf. Professor Ducasse’s Nature, Mind, and 
Death, ch. 11); (2) that if one rejects the view of these philosophers 
(as I am inclined to do) it is not enough to deny that the mind works 
“on the mechanical principles of the environment,” one must also deny 
that its choices are completely determined in accordance with psycho- 
logical laws (and whether this is so is not an empirical issue, which 
might be settled by experiment); (3) that Rhine’s conception of 
free-will, involving the notion of a “unique mental energy,” seems 
difficult to reconcile with his view in Chapter 4 that mental and 
physical energy are interconvertible. 

The third Part of the book (“Significance of Psi for Human Life’’) 
contains three chapters dealing with religion, mental health, and 
morals. In Chapter 7, Rhine adopts a surprisingly ambitious view of 
the scope of parapsychology. He apparently regards mystical and 
other subjective experiences as being out-dated as a basis for religious 
faith and wishes to substitute for them the methods of parapsychology, 
which, he suggests, is to religion what physics is to engineering. “If 
parapsychology deals with all personality manifestations that are 
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beyond explanation by physics, then by definition it should claim the 
entire spiritual order of reality” (p. 220). He even claims that 
religion’s “most important problems are actually within the reach of 
easily adapted . . . methods of scientific inquiry” (p. 226). This 
claim is scarcely justified in what follows. The survival problem 
would seem to be the most obvious candidate in this context, but 
Rhine here gives it only a passing mention, and later on acknowledges 
the difficulties in solving it by experiment. He suggests, however, 
that prayer could make a good problem for experimental study. If, he 
says, “the thoughts of men do reach out to other personalities in the 
universe beyond the range of the senses, it must be through the 
medium of extrasensory perception”; and if “there is an effect pro- 
duced upon the physical world in answer to prayer, it would have to 
be a psychokinetic effect . . .”’; and he recommends that we study 
“the ‘mechanism,’ the conditions affecting its operation, and the pur- 
poses to which its use may be extended” (p. 229). Now it does seem 
possible to design experiments to test the efficacy of prayer for dif- 
ferent purposes and under different empirical conditions, but, regard- 
ing the “mechanism,” activity by God is, on the religious view, the 
crucial link therein—and how could one verify by any experiment 
whether such activity occurs? It seems all too simple to say: “The 
cooperation of this agency itself could in all sincerity and propriety 
quite well be included in the research plan.” How could the experi- 
menter ever know that God was cooperating, how could he control 
this variable! Rhine does not seem to appreciate the difficulties here, 
for he goes on to say that if there is a “universal mind or divine 
personality,” we “can perfectly well, with proper thought and in- 
genuity, design a research program that would establish its presence 
and operation” (p. 229). Rhine writes here, and sometimes elsewhere, 
as if there were no limits to what can be established by experimental 
methods, as if all metaphysical problems are capable of being resolved 
in the laboratory. It seems to me impossible, by the quantitative 
methods of science, to verify the beliefs which are central in a religion, 
concerning the existence and nature of God and his relationship to 
men. Rhine might have done better to concentrate on his point that 
“the chief enemy of religion, at least in the Western world, has been 
the philosophy of materialism” (p. 226). I doubt whether religious 
people will welcome his wish to submit the articles of their faith to 
experimental testing. They will realize no doubt that such an inquiry 
would be unlikely to promote a religious attitude, never mind support . 
their own particular faith. If a result of Rhine’s science of religion 
were, as it might be, to make it more plausible to explain all the 
effects of a person’s prayer as due (apart from autosuggestion) to his 
own powers of PK and telepathy, this would weaken the case for 
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belief in God. I do not think that parapsychologists should on that 
account shirk investigating prayer, if they can find religious people 
willing to cooperate, in spite of the fact that such investigation could 
not confirm but could undermine the tenets of their faith. 

In Chapter 8, Rhine discusses the links between parapsychology 
and psychiatry. He considers that “the major contribution of psi to 
psychiatry is on the thought-brain relation” (p. 253), and that “with 
experimental proof now on record that the personality of man has . 
distinctively psychical principles, psychiatrists ought to be better 
braced to orient their course toward a less physicalistic philosophy 
of their patients and their practice” (p. 257). In Chapter 9, Rhine 
asks what effect the findings of parapsychology could have on man’s 
need for “a more effective moral code .. .”” He starts by acknowledg- 
ing the limited relevance of parapsychology here, but goes on to 
claim: “While not specifically confirming any traditional ethical 
system as such, it destroys the principal menace, the one common 
counterphilosophy, of all ethical systems,” i.e., materialism; and, less 
moderately, “if there were no evidence of a psi function and there 
were no demonstration of extraphysical factors of any kind in human 
personality, there would be no ground for entertaining and maintain- 
ing moral values of any kind” (p. 263). Rhine goes on to treat psi 
as a weapon in the ideological war against Communism. The theses 
of this chapter seem to me to be unsound. Moral codes are not peculiar 
to people who accept psychophysical dualism. The materialist need 
not, and rarely does, regard his fellow-men simply as “machines,” as 
expendable things to be used to serve his own needs and purposes. 
The materialist must surely admit that others have the same nature 
as himself, have needs and purposes like his own. Surely the principle 
“do as you would be done by” has the same force as it has on any 
other metaphysical theory (except solipsisin). Few have protested 
more strongly than Karl Marx against treating one’s fellows as 
machines (“exploitation”). Whatever may be said of his political 
progeny, Marx seems to have had a deep respect for the value of 
individual personality; more so than many “idealist” philosophers, 
who, like Hegel, held that the welfare of the individual citizens ought 
to be permanently subordinated to the demands of an authoritarian 
State. Lest this JouRNAL be inspected by Senator McCarthy, I hasten 
to add that I do not wish to defend Marx’s metaphysics or his poli- 
tics, but merely to make the point that believing in the independent 
reality of Mind is neither a guarantee or a condition of holding 
enlightened ethical attitudes. 


In the fourth Part, Rhine discusses the future of parapsychology. 
His central question is what should be its main research objective. 
He considers two suggestions—making some practical application of 
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psi and designing an over-all theory—but rejects both as being at 
present impracticable, the first because psi is unconscious, the second 
because it is only physical principles which have been well-established 
by science, and these cannot be stretched to explain psi. The survival 
problem is discussed at length (pp. 302-17), without reaching any 
very clear-cut conclusions. At one point Rhine states: “The earlier 
mediumistic studies remain inconclusive, and are not likely ever to 
be repeated. . . . There are no research workers eager to get on with 
the project. There is no adequate support for them if there were” 
(p. 308). But he goes on to argue that there are good grounds for 
letting the survival question survive, namely, spontaneous cases which 
suggest spirit agency. Several examples are quoted from the Duke 
collection, including a dramatic case in which a four-year-old boy, 
who did not know the alphabet, wrote in shorthand a message con- 
veying important information to his mother and originating ap- 
parently from his father who had died two weeks earlier. One would 
like to know how well-evidenced this case is. Rhine’s comment on 
it—‘‘A report like this does not need to be of proof value; it puts 
ideas into our heads that can be tried out” (p. 313)—traises one’s 
doubts, and makes one wonder how the impressive features of such 
a case could be “tried out,” controlled by an experimenter. Those 
whose main interest is in the survival problem may or may not be 
conciliated by Rhine’s point that “as most spiritists have been too 
impatient to realize, all the psi investigations could just as well have 
been labeled studies on the ways and means by which spirit personali- 
ties, if such there be, live, move and have their being” (p. 316). The 
conclusion reached at the end of this chapter is: “For the larger 
research objective, then, let us ask for the whole natural history of 
the spiritual . . . or transcendent aspect of personality...” (p. 318). 
Such a formula will not help the experimenter to decide what jobs 
to tackle next, but presumably Rhine’s intention is rather to provide 
an enlarged conception of the scope of parapsychology. 


This book is the most ambitious of Rhine’s works. In presenting 
his views here on complex and controversial issues in so many dif- 
ferent fields, he has of course exposed himself to a wider range of 
criticism than in his earlier works. Some parapsychologists will ques- 
tion whether the interests of their subject will be best promoted at 
present by claims for its importance in “the understanding and guid- 
ance of human life.” Rhine acknowledges that some would say: “By 
overloading what we have at this tentative stage with claims of 
significance for this and that, scientific groups that would otherwise 
pay serious attention are certain to be repelled” (p. 213). Rhine 
rejects this viewpoint for several reasons. Rightly, he says, “facts do 
not speak for themselves. All facts require interpretation.” He may 
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be right, too, in doubting whether “the spirit of knowledge-for- 
knowledge’s sake . . . has ever initiated and supported a really dif- 
ficult pioneer venture in science.” (Copernicus is said to have been 
a sun-worshipper.) But it seems to me that Rhine has exaggerated 
the implications that we are now entitled to draw from parapsy- 
chology, especially in the spheres of religion and ethics. And there is 
a danger that this sort of thing is liable to hinder the acceptance of 
this new science, especially among academic people whose support 
will presumably, in the long run, be more important than that of any 
other group. The premise from which Rhine draws all of his more 
sweeping conclusions is that parapsychology has established the reality 
of a nonphysical, and therefore psychical “element” or “principle” or 
“region” in human nature—“a new world of the mind.” But does the 
fact that psi cannot be explained by present-day physics conclusively 
establish Rhine’s premise? Does not this premise require the further 
positive achievement of providing a comprehensive explanation of 
the facts in terms of psychical concepts? Certainly there seems to be 
more hope of doing this than of providing a physicalist explanation, 
but still, the job has not yet been done. Meantime it remains at least 
possible that what is called for are some revolutionary changes in 
the concepts of the physical sciences. The concept of Matter has, 
after all, undergone several drastic changes in its history, from Greek 
thought via Newtonian mechanics to modern physics. Yet even if the 
explanation of psi phenomena should prove to fall within the sphere 
of the physical sciences, this would not entail denying that we have 
good evidence for a “world of the mind,” for surely one’s best evi- 
dence for this is still the introspective awareness one has of what 
goes on in one’s own mind. 


University College C. W. K. MunpLeE 
Dundee 


IN SEARCH OF THE HEREAFTER. By Reginald M. Lester. 
Pp. XIII + 241. Wilfred Funk, New York, 1953. $3.00. 


The author of this book is an English journalist whose wife died 
twenty-seven years after they were married. Their union seems to 
have been more harmonious and complete than is commonly the case 
even among devoted and happy couples. Her death therefore left for 
him an immense void. The perfunctory belief in a life after death, 
which carried over from the Christian teachings of his childhood, was 
too vague to aid him in this psychological disaster, and the idea of 
suicide tempted him. At the insistence of a friend, however, he had 
a talk with Lord Dowding, which did not convince him of the reality 
of personal survival but made him decide to investigate thoroughly 
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for himself the empirical evidence for it which Dowding and other 
Spiritualists asserted was available to open-minded and earnest 
inquirers. 


Mr. Lester then began reading up on the subject, attended some 
lectures, and—in spite of his pre-existing idea that all mediums were 
frauds and charlatans shamelessly exploiting for gain the longing 
of the bereaved to communicate with their dead—he visited a 
spiritualist circle, which he found very different from what he had 
expected. At the first meeting he attended—without having revealed 
his identity—the medium, Mrs. Nan McKenzie, gave him an intimate 
description of his wife and stated that the latter was saying some- 
thing about a ring and a small photograph. This impressed him, for 
his wife’s wedding ring and a snapshot of her were in his pocket 
at the time; but he reflected that this did not prove survival, since 
telepathy and clairvoyance would suffice to account for the medium’s 
knowledge of the facts. 





After this, he had a private sitting with Mrs. McKenzie and subse- 
quent ones with Mrs. Edith Clements, Mrs. Estelle Roberts, Mrs. 
Elsie Hardwick, Mrs. Helen Standing, Mrs. Bullock, and other 
mediums. In some of these sittings he obtained what he regards as 
conclusive evidence of his wife’s survival. On one occasion, instead 
of Mrs. Hardwick’s relaying to him messages purportedly heard 
clairaudiently by her from his wife, the latter appeared to take pos- 
session of the medium’s vocal organs, and he and his wife in this 
way “settled down into a most intimate and natural talk for a whole 
hour” (p. 72). In a later sitting, with Mrs. Standing, his wife 
declared herself to have then succeeded in occupying the entranced 
medium’s whole body and thus to be for the first time able to touch 
him and other physical objects. He gives long extracts from the 
notes he took at the times of such conversations. 


One medium’s “control” told him that he had healing powers, and 
he joined a Healing Circle with, as he believes, some notable healing 
successes. In a later chapter, he relates his experiences of what he 
took to be “astral projections,” in which he met his wife. He de- 
scribes also a number of sittings with mediums he refrains from 
naming, whose honesty he came to doubt. 


Mr. Lester made it a practice to ask questions which he felt would 
test the communicator’s purported identity. In some cases (e.g., 
pp. 104, 123) facts were communicated that were not present to his 
mind at the time, and he regards this as ruling out the hypothesis 
that they were obtained from his own mind telepathically by the 
medium. Yet evidence exists that telepathy can reach into the sub- 
conscious regions of a person’s mind. 
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Again, he mentions that on one occasion at his own home circle 
a friend who had just died appeared in full Masonic regalia; and 
the fact that the apparition was seen by the several persons present, 
who moreover knew nothing about Masonry, seems to him to rule 
out the possibility that what they saw was only a partial materializa- 
tion of his mental image of the friend, of whom he had been thinking 
all day. But that this possibility should perhaps not be so readily 
dismissed is suggested, for instance, by some of the photographs, 
and the comments thereon by Schrenck-Notzing, in the latter’s book 
The Phenomena of Materialization; or by Mme. David-Neel’s report 
that, once, a shepherd who was bringing milk to her camp in Tibet 
apparently saw and mistook for a real lama the mental image of a 
lama, which she had been deliberately constructing for some weeks 
as an experiment.* These cases would be consistent with Prof. H. H. 
Price’s hypothesis that mental images exist, to some extent inde- 
pendently of the minds that create them, in what he has proposed 
to call a “psychic ether” or “ether of images.” 

Irrespective, however, of whether or not one accepts Mr. Lester’s 
interpretations of the communications and other paranormal phe- 
nomena he reports, he seems to have been extraordinarily fortunate 
in his experiences with mediums, as compared with those of the 
majority of persons of scientific background that have interested 
themselves in paranormal phenomena. And the fact that he appears 
to have been reasonably critical as regards the honesty or otherwise 
of the mediums with whom he had sittings brings up once more, 
and underlines, the question whether the investigator’s attitude—of 
trust or of suspicion—may not simply make fraud respectively easy 
or difficult for pseudo-mediums, but may not also favor or inhibit 
the occurrence of psychic phenomena in the case of genuine mediums. 


C. J. Ducasse 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of the JoURNAL: 


In commenting on my paper! on psychic healing, Dr. Ullman? 
suggests that there may be something wrong in my approach to the 
problem, and he goes on to point out a difference between “environ- 


* A. David-Neel, Mystiques et Magiciens du Thibet, pp. 299-300. A summary 
of the episode can be found on p. 325 of the present reviewer’s book, A 
Philosophical Scrutiny of Religion. 

1 Frederick W. Knowles, “Some Investigations into Psychic Healing,” 
JournaL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1954, pp. 21-26. 

2 Montague Ullman, “A Note on Psychic Healing,” Journat A.S.P.R., 
Vol. XLVIII, 1954, pp. 69-70. 
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mental determinants of physiological response” in man, as against 
lower animals. I admit great difficulty in following his arguments. 
Though these are in part merely concerned with terminology, it does 
also appear that he wishes to draw attention to factors that may 
have been neglected in my experiments. If he could define these 
factors more distinctly, and make practical suggestions for the 
design of more adequate experiments, I should be very pleased. 


To avoid misunderstandings, perhaps I should take the oppor- 
tunity to summarize my findings again much more briefly, as follows: 
1. A method of psychic healing gave useful relief in certain 
painful diseases. In some cases relief was more complete and 
more permanent than that obtained by drugs. 
2. Tests of the method upon artificial pain and artificial 
injury in human volunteers gave negative results. 
3. Tests of the method for any effect upon certain isolated 
physical and organic processes gave negative results. 


(N.B.: Possible factors responsible for failure in experimental 
situations were mentioned. ) 


As Dr. Ullman thinks there may be something very specific and 
essential in human interrelations, I might add that a few psychic 
healing attempts with animals were not altogether discouraging.’ 
The possibilities of laboratory work have not by any means been 
exhausted, and some recent work with animals* is strongly sugges- 
tive of a “healing touch” effect. Mere handling of young rats was 
shown to improve their weight gain and their ability to survive 
stress, as compared with a control group that was not handled. 


From what I have described as the essentials of an effective method 
of psychic healing, it will be obvious that this method, in a dilute 
form, may be unknowingly used by many doctors, nurses, healers, 
and others (e.g., perhaps the research workers handling the above 
rats); though often heavily veiled by other forms of therapy, and 
even by superstitious procedures. Psychic healing as described may 
be another hidden factor in therapeutics, in addition to known 
factors, e.g., suggestion. 


When I submitted my paper for publication, it was in the hope of 
stimulating others to make suggestions for further research. Also, 
in view of the many failures in the laboratory, and the many remark- 
able successes in clinical practice, I hoped that physicians among 
parapsychologists might arrange to carry out critical trials. 


FREDERICK W. KNOWLES 


3 Kenneth Richmond, “Experiments in the Relief of Pain,” Journal S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXIII, 1946, pp. 194-200. 


* Otto Weininger, “Mortality of Albino Rats under Stress as a Function of 
Early Handling,” Canadian Journal of Psychology, Vol. 7, 1953, pp. 111-114. 














HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Ioard of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











